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e Attractive premium rates and policy provisions. 


e Available non-medically at age 40 and under with simplified application. 


e Two Special Premium Classes in addition to Standard for adults. 


Get full information from your local John Hancock office 
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with the NEW DIEBOLD 


SUPER ELEVATOR FILE for mass-records 


The new Diebold Super Elevator File breaks the record barrier 
with the same ease that jet planes now break the sonic barrier. 
Unproductive effort is the barrier that slows operations and 
increases costs of handling policy, premium, claim and other 
mass-records. Eliminating wasted effort is the Super Elevator 
File’s specialty. It does the heavy work electrically .. . freeing 
operators for referring and posting. Operators remain seated 

. the file’s electric brain brings any record to their finger- 
tips ... within 3 seconds .. . at the touch of a button! Short 
removable trays speed operations, permit instant division of 
work. The file houses greatest concentrations of records in 
smallest space ... up to 300,000 in 17 square feet. 


Let us show you how the Diebold Super Elevator File will im- 
prove mass-record handling and reduce overall costs. Ask about 
our brochure of proved-in-use methods for handling, retaining 
and protecting fire and casualty insurance records. Use the 
convenient coupon today. 


Diebold, int 
978 Mulberry Rd., S.E., Canton 2, Ohio 


Please send full information about new Super Elevator File for 
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Fringe: Price $20 Billion 


Employer payments for such 
worker benefits as insurance, pen- 
sions, and vacations are estimated 
to cost American business between 
$20 billion and $25 biliion annually. 

As reported to the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce by 940 firms in vari- 
ous industries, fringe benefits 
totaled $720 per employe in 1953. 
This was higher by $76 than the 
average found in a similar survey 
two years ago. 

More than 97 pct of the com- 
panies covered in the new study 
reported payments for employe in- 
surance programs. These required 
employer contributions averaging 
1.8 pet of payroll. 

Payments into employe pension 
plans were reported by 81 pct of 
the companies, with payments aver- 
aging 4.7 pet of payroll. 

Total fringe benefit payments 
last year ranged from less than 5 
pet of payroll to more than 55 pet. 
Average payment was 19.2 pct, or 
nearly 35¢ per payroll hr. 

By industry categories, average 
payments varied from 14.3 pct of 
payroll for pulp, paper, lumber, and 
furniture to more than 28 pct for 
banks and finance and trust com- 
panies. 


lke May Be Right 


Economic facts gathered by U. S. 
Commerce Dept. give support to 
President Eisenhower’s expressed 
belief that the business trend is 
upward. 

During the first seven months of 
this year, these statistics indicate, 
personal income was at an annual 
rate of $285.6 billion, exceeding the 
rate for the same months of 1953 
by $200 million. 

If the Fall gain in business mate- 
rializes as expected, personal in- 
come this year may exceed the 
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O finer example of helpful 

cooperation can be found 
than the arrangement under 
which the insurance industry 
and the federal government 
are providing life insurance to 
2,300,000 employes. A_ great 
social benefit on a mass basis 
has been obtained under mu- 
tually profitable conditions 
without infringement on pri- 
vate enterprise. Less than five 
per cent of the total of those 
eligible declined to sign up for 
a policy. Those rejecting the 
plan are principally persons 
who expect to leave the gov- 
ernment service and young sin- 
gle persons who are more in- 
terested in having their entire 
income available for immediate 
expenditure than in establish- 
ing an estate. 


Health, Education and Wel- 





by PAUL WOOTON 
Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


fare Secretary Hobby has 
served notice on Congress that 
she will be back at the next 
session with her health reinsur- 
ance bill which was voted down 
by the House of Representa- 
tives at the last session. In an 
election year legislators did not 
want to vote for a measure 
being opposed by two such 
powerful groups as _ labor 
unions and the doctors. The 
next Congress will not have an 
election hanging over it and 
more time will have been al- 
lowed to point out to the public 
that reinsurance is in no sense 
an entering wedge for social- 
ized medicine. It also can be 
brought home to the rank and 
file of labor that compulsory 
health insurance by the govern- 
ment, which the labor leaders 
want, is not in the public in- 
terest. 





figure for 1953 by as much as $1 
billion. 

Another factor pointing to im- 
proving conditions was the climb in 
the annual rate of production of 
goods and services during the April- 


June quarter. Gross national prod- 
uct for the period was at a rate of 
$356 billion, or about $200 million 
higher than that for the preceding 
quarter. 

Though this increase was com- 
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for your intormation 


paratively small, it was enough to 
reverse the downward slide in the 
gross national product which began 
after the second quarter of 1953. 


States Rate in Tax Facts 


Tax collections by the 48 states 
in the fiscal year ended June 30 
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rose to a new peak of $11 billion, 
with California showing an intake 
of $1.24 billion to lead in individual 
receipts. 

For all states, the total was $520 
million more than that for fiscal 
1953. The rise was less than those 
in the three previous years but 
about equal to the average annual 
increase between 1942 and 1950. 

The tax yield in the states with 
the heaviest receipts, exclusive of 
California, was as follows: New 
York, $1.13 billion; Pennsylvania, 
$617 million; Michigan, $616 mil- 
lion; Illinois, $546 million; and 
Ohio, $539 million. 

Not included in these figures are 
taxes levied by local governments, 
adding up to nearly as much as 
over-all state taxes. 

Levies on sales and gross receipts 
provided the states with $6.5 billion 
in the past fiscal year. Included in 
this amount was $2.2 billion in 
gasoline taxes. 

Other taxes which brought in 
substantial revenues were those on 
motor vehicles and drivers’ licenses, 
totaling $1 billion; individual in- 
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come, $1 billion; corporations, $772 
million; and property, $380 million. 


Wanna Buy a Bond? 


Utilities companies accounted for 
more than half of the $2.5 billion 
in new corporate securities offered 
for cash sale in the second quarter. 

Securities issued by electric, gas, 
and water companies during that 
period were priced at nearly $1.3 
billion. This was higher by $300 
million than the total for the first 
quarter of 1954 or the second 
quarter last year. 

Manufacturing corporations of- 
fered securities amounting to $600 
million in the April-June quarter, 
doubling the figure for the preced- 
ing quarter and accounting for 24 
pet of total offerings. 

Among other corporate groups 
the distribution was: Financial and 
real estate (excluding investment 
companies), 9 pct; mining, 6 pct; 
communications, 3 pct; transporta- 
tion, other than railroad, 3 pct; 
commercial and miscellaneous, 3 
pet; and railroad, less than 2 pct. 

The full amount of offerings, $2.5 
billion, is higher by some $700 mil- 
lion than the figure for the first 
quarter and lower by nearly $200 
million than that for the second 
quarter of 1953. 


Range on the Homes 


Work was begun on 112,000 non- 
farm dwellings in July, lifting the 
total housing starts for the first 
seven months of 1953 to a very sub- 
stantial 683,500 units. 

Though starts were down by 8,- 
000 from June to July, the latter 
month was better than any July on 
record, except for July, 1950. The 
June-to-July decline this year oc- 
curred primarily in non-metropoli- 
tan areas, U. S. Labor Dept. dis- 
closes. 

Private dwelling units started in 
July numbered 109,000, represent- 
ing a seasonally-adjusted annual 
rate of 1.14 million. July thus be- 
came the fifth month this year in 
which the rate of private housing 


activity equaled or exceeded 1.1 
million. 

For the period Jan. 1-July 31, 
private housing starts added up to 
669,800. This total was higher by 
20,300 than the number recorded in 
the comparable months last year. 

Public housing starts through 
July totaled only 13,700, or less than 
half as many as in the same period 
of 1953. 


Foreign Aid—for U. S. A. 


American investors are told by 
U. S. Commerce Dept. that foreign 
buyers of U. S. corporate securities 
held $3.7 billion in common and 
preferred stocks at the end of 1953. 

By industry, the stocks attract- 
ing heaviest investment from 
abroad are petroleum, utilities, 
chemicals, and automobiles. There 
is, however, a wide distribution as 
regards types bought by foreigners. 

Market value of non-U. S. hold- 
ings of corporate stocks increased 
by about $650 milion from 1945 
through 1953, despite net-sales, be- 
cause of the general rise in Ameri- 
can stock prices. 

Among foreign buyers, there has 
been a long-term swing from bonds 
to stocks. Foreign holdings of cor- 
porate bonds dropped from $3.8 
billion in 1914 to less than $200 
million last year, while in the same 
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years holdings in corporate stocks 
more than doubled. 

Largest holdings of U. S. Securi- 
ties as 1953 ended were registered 
for Switzerland, with $903 million, 
and for the United Kingdom, with 
about $745 million. Commerce Dept. 
says many of these securities prob- 
ably were owned by nationals of 
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other countries who used Swiss or 
United Kingdom financial services. 


Anchors Aweigh—for Shipyards 


Atlantie Coast shipyards can 
count on getting slightly more than 
$6 million in funds voted by Con- 
gress this year for modernizing 50 
merchant ships of the mothball 
fleet. — 

Of the total amount of $12 mil- 
lion authorized for this program, 
East Coast yards are to get 55 pet, 
Pacific Coast yards 29 pct, and Gulf 
Coast shipbuilders the remaining 
16 pet. 

This is only one of the projects 
now in effect that are designed to 
take the slack out of shipyard busi- 
ness. Another is the recent call for 
bids on construction of four 25,- 
000-ton tankers with a normal sea 
speed of 18 knots, to be used in the 
Military Sea Transportation Ser- 
vice. 

Set up to stimulate private in- 
vestment in shipbuilding is a Fed- 
eral Ship Mortgage Insurance fund, 
to be administered by the U. S. 
Commerce Secretary. Funds in use 
at any one time may not exceed $1 
billion. 

Normally, shipowners will be re- 
quired to make a down payment of 
at least 12.5 pct of costs, reducing 
the balance to not more than 87.5 
pet. The Commerce Secretary is 
authorized to insure 90 pct of this 
unpaid balance. He also may pro- 
vide 100 pct of insurance of inter- 
est on the unpaid balance. 


Buy It Wholesale—for $96 Billion 


Merchant wholesalers did a thriv- 
ing business last year as shown in 
figures recently disclosed by the 
U. S. Census Bureau. 

Sales by those organizations in 
1953 are estimated at $96 billion, 
or 22 pct higher than the $79 bil- 
lion recorded for the year 1948. 
The 1953 sales also were up by 2 
pet over 1952 figures. 

As sales totals climbed, so did 
numbers of establishments in opera- 
tion and sales per establishment. 
At the end of 1953, there were 144,- 
506 of these places of business, rep- 
resenting a gain of more than 16,- 
000 in five years. 

Besides the conventional types of 
wholesalers selling to retailers and 
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for your information 


to industrial and commercial users, 
this category includes cash-and- 
carry wholesalers, drop shippers, 
and wagon distributors. 

Operating expenses for these 
businesses, excluding costs of mer- 
chandise, totaled 12.9 pct of sales 
last year. This was higher than 
the 11.6 pct for 1948, but less than 
the 13.1 pct for 1939. 

Accounts and notes receivable at 
the end of 1953 amounted to $7.4 
billion, or 8.7 pct of the year’s sales 
by wholesalers doing a credit busi- 
ness. 


Titanium, Who's Got Titanium? 


Favorable returns may be avail- 
able to investors in facilities de- 
signed to turn titanium ingot into 
rod, sheet, bar, and other forms de- 
sired by fabricators. 

At present there are no domestic 
processing facilities built specifi- 
cally to handle titanium. Users of 
this light metal rely on stainless 
steel production facilities to turn 
the ingot into various shapes. 

A new expansion goal set by 
Office of Defense Mobilization calls 
for plants equipped to process 37,- 
500 tons of ingot a year by 1956. 
This is an interim target paralleling 
an earlier goal of like tonnage for 
titanium smelting facilities. 

All titanium goals set by ODM, 
including one for 25,000 tons of 
titanium sponge, are interim be- 
cause a review of national require- 
ments in event of mobilization is 
still in progress. When this study 
is completed, the agency intends to 
establish new, firm goals. 


More No-Work Pay Available 


Eligibility for unemployment in- 
surance will extend to at least 40 
million persons in the American 
working force by Jan. 1, 1956. 

This prediction is made by U. S. 
Labor Dept. on the basis of recent 
action by Congress in extending 
coverage to an additional 3.6 mil- 
lion workers, including 2.3 million 
federal employes. 

This broadened eligibility does 
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not take full effect at once. Federal 
employes will be brought into the 
system next Jan. 1, but persons 
with jobs in private enterprise are 
not added until Dec. 31, 1955. 

At that time, persons working for 
firms with at least four employes 
must be placed on the eligible list. 
As of now, the states are required 
to provide coverage for persons in 
businesses with a minimum of 
eight employes. 

However, many states have al- 
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ready lowered that minimum. 

This year’s action is the first 
major extension of unemployment 
insurance eligibility since the fed- 
eral-state program was started in 
1935. 


Accidents Slipping in Oil and Gas 


Last year, as indicated by figures 
recently released by U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, the general injury-fre- 
quency rate in the oil and gas in- 
dustry dropped to 11.57 per million 
manhours of exposure to hazards. 

This was the lowest rate in the 
12-year period in which statistics 
have been collected by the Bureau. 
However, the severity rate of 1.35 
for 1953 means a 10-pct increase 
in time lost because of these in- 
juries. 

Reports to the Bureau from near- 
ly 8,300 sources in the industry 
showed the following: 179 persons 
were killed or permanently disabled 









during the year; 607 received “‘per- 
manent-partial” injuries; and 13,- 
845 were injured less seriously. 

All industry segments except pro- 
duction and gas pipe line registered 
improvements in the frequency with 
which injuries occurred. Lesser:ed 
severity of injuries was found only 
in the refining, marketing, and 
marine transportation branches. 

Greatest improvement in the in- 
jury-frequency rate of a single in- 
dustry branch was attained in ex- 
ploration. The rate was lowered 
from 20.09 in 1952 to 12.6 in 1953. 


Hired, Fired and Quit 


Manufacturing industries re- 
corded little change in their general 
employment situation from early to 
late summer. 

Though the hiring rate dropped 
seasonally from 35 per 1,000 in 
June to 30 in July, the decline in 
a number of industries was less 
than usual for the time of year. 
Included in this latter category 
were the primary metals, trans- 
portation equipment, and instru- 
ment making industries. 

The general factory layoff rate, 
at 17 per 1,000 employes, was un- 
changed in July from the previous 
month. Shifts in the rate in in- 
dividual industry groups were about 
as expected by U. S. Labor Dept. 
on the basis of data from previous 
years. 

At 11 per 1,000 in July, the fac- 
tory quit rate was unchanged for 
the eighth consecutive month. It 
was the lowest rate for any July 
in recent years. 


CHOO-CHOO-Puff-Puff-pfft 


Purchasing orders of new loco- 
motives to be used on the nation’s 
major railroads continue at a low 
rate, and freight car deliveries from 
car builders are moving slowly. 

In the first seven months of this 
year, Class I railroads placed only 
842 new locomotive units into ser- 
vice, compared with 1,409 in the 
corresponding period in 1953. Ten 
of the units added this year were 
gas turbine-electric; the rest were 
diesel-electric. 4 

On August 1, the railroads had 
133 new locomotives on order, while 
on the same date last year 516 were 
on order. 
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Pull Together—Or Be Pulled Apart 


ATES for insurance to be adequate and 
R equitable must be based upon the expe- 
rience of companies, and the greater the num- 
bers of companies that agree to exchange ex- 
periences, the wider is the field covered and 
the more nearly accurate are the results at- 
tained. Truly this is the essence of insurance 
organizations — the exchange of experiences 
and the promulgation of rates for all classes 
of risk that are adequate to provide for losses 
and the cost of operation while being at the 
same time equitable to the insured. In addi- 
tion, these organizations pool the cost of thor- 
ough inspections of risks of all types. No one 
company could afford to assume this expense 
alone without passing some of it on to the in- 
sured. 


Through this integrated inspection and by 
their aid in establishing engineering stand- 
ards, the companies are informed as to the 
hazards surrounding each risk and so can 
judge if the rate is proper and adequate. 
Owners of property are also given advice which 
would enable them to make such changes as 
would reduce the hazards and so secure lower 
premiums on their insurance. The company 
that announces that it does not subscribe to 
membership in underwriting or rating organi- 
zations at the same time gives public notice 
that it does not have access to the complete 
experience for that class of risk and therefore 
lacks proper information anent the hazards 
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assumed. A policy of management which ig- 
nores any and all knowledge available is court- 
ing trouble. There may be volume and profit 
for a period of time, but over the long period 
combined experience alone allows adequate 
rates and proper coverages. 

Rating organizations and policy uniformity 
have down the years been the salvation of the 
property insurance business. Without them 
each company would be forced to ineur indi- 
vidually expenses in determining the condition 
of property, the hazards involved, the engi- 
neering standards of construction, and pre- 
vention and protection practices which now are 
shared. 

During the last seventy-five years companies 
have relied on underwriting and rate making 
organizations. The plan has been successful 
from every standpoint studied. The companies 
have prospered, standards of building construc- 
tion have been raised, means of protecting life 
and limb have been developed, and above and 
beyond all else the public has secured more 
complete protection at cost. No practices 
should be tolerated in the industry which would 
tend to weaken a system which has proved to 
be so meritorious in contributing to sounder 
financial insurance institutions, to more com- 
plete protection for property owners at equit- 
able and ever reducing premium costs, and to 
a safer and more durable America. 
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By ASHLEY ST. CLAIR 
Counsel, Liberty Mutual 


ee workmen’s compensa- 


tion coverage is written by almost 
every casualty insurance company 
on the Standard Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and Employers’ Liabil- 
ity Policy, a form which was 
drafted more than thirty-five years 
ago and which has not been 
changed, except by endorsement, 
since it was first put into use by 
early workmen’s compensation in- 
surance carriers. As workmen’s 
compensation laws were changed, 
as coverages were broadened, as 
new premium computation plans 
were devised, and as new problems 
developed endorsements to meet 
these situations were drafted for 
use with the standard policy. 


Complicated 


The result is that today the 
average workmen’s compensation 
policy, even a policy issued to an 
insured with only a few employees 
and with operations at only one 
location, carries at least five en- 
dorsements and sometimes more. 
These endorsements, together 
with the policy form, complete the 
insurance contract. The result is 
a contract which is expensive for 
the companies to prepare and is- 
sue and difficult for an employer 
to understand. 

In 1949 the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance, in co- 
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October 1 is the date for almost all 
Standard Workmen's Compensation and 
Employers’ Liability Policies to be 
changed over to a new contract. Here 
one of the drafters of the new form tells 
Spectator readers what the changes 


mean and why they were made. 


operation with other workmen’s 
compensation insurance bureaus 
throughout the country, through 
its Manual and Policy Forms Com- 
mittees, started work on the 
preparation of a new workmen’s 
compensation policy form. From 
the beginning those working on 
this project had in mind several 
objectives to be furthered by a 
new workmen’s compensation pol- 
icy. First, the new policy should 
be written in simple terms and 
should follow, wherever applic- 
able, the language used in other 
third party liability contracts. 
Second, basic premium computa- 
tion rules should be incorporated 
in the policy form. Third, the 
policy should be so drafted as to 
eliminate the need for most of the 
endorsements required with the 
present policy. Last, the basic 
workmen’s compensation contract, 
when issued to the average em- 
ployer, should give him, as nearly 
as possible, complete protection 
against claims from his employees 
because of work injuries. 

The new policy was completed 
in the spring of 1953 and, after 
review and approval by all of the 
workmen’s compensation bureaus, 
was filed in every state and terri- 
tory in which private carriers 
write workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, including the District of 
Columbia. With one exception, 








Arizona, those states, as well as 
the Bureau of Employees’ Com- 
pensation, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, have approved the 
new policy form, and the endorse- 
ments prepared for use with it, 
and compensation carriers will 
put the policy into country-wide 
use on October 1, 1954. The new 
policy carries out in large mea- 
sure the objectives above stated. 


Follows Format 


The new policy follows the for- 
mat of the national standard pro- 
visions for liability policies de- 
veloped by the Joint Forms Com- 
mittee of the Mutual and National 
Bureaus and is divided into four 
main parts, declarations, insuring 
agreements, exclusions and con- 
ditions. Wherever applicable, lan- 
guage developed for use in the 
standard provisions for third 
party liability policies has been 
used in the new workmen’s com- 
pensation policy or has been 
adapted to fit problems peculiar 
to workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. 

The overall result is an insur- 
ance contract much simpler than 
the present workmen’s compen- 
sation policy and largely phrased 
in language which is familiar to 
the companies, to producers, and 
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to every insured who purchases 
third party liability insurance. 

The new policy includes in the 
premium condition the basic pre- 
mium computation manual rules, 
either expressly or by reference 
to “the manuals in use by the 
company.” Premium discount and 
retrospective rating endorse- 
ments, with a few minor excep- 
tions of no practical importance, 
will be the only premium compu- 
tation endorsements used with the 
new policy. 


Endorsements 


Other standard provisions, now 
included in the so-called “state 
endorsements” or in other stand- 
ard endorsements, have likewise 
been incorporated in the policy. 
The state endorsements have 
therefore been eliminated. In 26 
of the 45 jurisdictions which have 
approved the new program the 
new policy, without endorsement, 
will constitute the basic work- 
men’s compensation insurance 
contract. In each of the other 19 
jurisdictions only one endorse- 
ment will be necessary to com- 
plete the basic contract. 

Because of differences in under- 
writing rules and practices from 
company to company, it is impos- 
sible to state exactly how many 
other endorsements now in use 
will be eliminated by the new pol- 
icy. One large carrier, however, 
States that with the new policy 
more than 40 of its present pre- 
mium computation endorsements 
will be unnecessary and that an- 
other 80 endorsements used to ex- 
tend or limit coverage under the 
Present policy will become obso- 
lete. Finally, experienced under- 
writers who have participated in 
the development of the new policy 
estimate that after October 1, 
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s}Comp. Policy Now in Effect 


1954, well over 90 per cent of 
workmen’s compensation con- 
tracts written on the new stand- 
ard provisions policy form will 
be issued either without endorse- 
ment or with only one endorse- 
ment on each policy. 

The present policy, unless 
otherwise endorsed, covers only 
those operations described in the 
ceclarations and those employees 
whose remuneration is included 
in the remuneration on which the 
premium for the policy is com- 
puted. The new policy, unless re- 
stricted by endorsement, covers 
all operations of the insured in 
any state designated in Item 3 of 
the declarations. 

The employers’ liability cover- 
age given by the present policy, 
unless extended by endorsement, 
is limited to injury by accident. 
The new policy, unless restricted 
by endorsement, gives coverage 
not only for bodily injury by ac- 
cident, but also for injury by 
disease. In the new policy the 
territorial limits within which the 
policy’s employers’ liability cov- 
erage applies have been extended 
to include the territories and pos- 
sessions of the United States, as 
well as the United States and 
Canada. The policy, even when 
issued to an insured with opera- 
tions in many states, will carry 
only a few endorsements. 


Two Difficulties 


The new policy program also 
makes provision for two problems 
which long have plagued employ- 
ers and carriers. Quite commonly 
an employer with widespread 
operations or with a countrywide 
distribution or service organiza- 
tion has found that some of his 
employees were not subject to 
any workmen’s compensation law. 





Second, all too often such an em- 
ployer has found himself liable to 
an injured employee for work- 
men’s compensation benefits under 
a state workmen’s compensation 
law for which he had not pur- 
chased coverage. 

To take care of the employee 
not subject to any workmen’s 
compensation law the carriers, 
through the years, have devised 
various forms of voluntary com- 
pensation endorsements. Because 
voluntary compensation coverage 
has never been standardized, these 
endorsements in the past have 
varied from state to state and 
from company to company. 


Standardized 


To provide protection for an 
employer who unexpectedly found 
himself subject to a workmen’s 
compensation law, coverage under 
which was not provided by his 
policy at its effective date, many 
carriers devised various forms 
of so-called “universal” or “all 
states” coverage. Under the new 
program these coverages have 
been standardized. An employer 
may purchase either or both cov- 
erages, each of which is provided 
by a separate endorsement. 

Very briefly, the new program 
benefits every party interested in 
workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. The average insured will 
get more coverage. It follows that 
an injured workman will have 
more protection. Finally, the in- 
surers will effect some savings 
in the cost of issuing policies. 

In order that every policyholder 
will be treated alike, so far as 
that desirable end is possible, the 
workmen’s compensation carriers 
participating in the new policy 
program will, as to work injuries 

Continued on page 61 
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“How-To-Do-lt’ Film for 















What the handy agent can do in his own community 
is the theme of The Home's latest slidefilm. Full | 
of practical suggestions, the film guides the agent 
on the job of earning a place in his community. 


' Programs must begin with ideas, and so The Home's film 
starts with a collection of successfully applied ideas from 
local agents throughout the country. Then it shows how the 
ideas worked. 


= fences is often considered a project 
for politicians. But the local insurance agent has to 
be an expert in building as well as mending fences— 
and all year ’round, too. 

For the agent who wants some suggestions on how 
he can maintain his community relations—the tech- 
nical term for fence mending—Home Insurance Com- 
pany has just issued a new slidefilm in color and wired 
for sound. Purpose of the film, which carries the title 
of “Agents’ Community Relations,” is to provide sug- 
gestions on establishing closer relationships between 
the insurance producer and his community. 

Punch line for the film is the idea that agents cas 
be ranked as specialists in community-mindedness, 
along with such other specialists as the doctors, 
lawyers, and teachers. 
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(Far left) A five digit number, stencilled at con- 
spicuous spots on the pavements around town, caused 
numerous questions in one community. The answer— 
it was the phone number of the fire department, and 
agents used it to call attention to Fire Prevention 
Week. 
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(Middle) In another city, agents published in local 
papers a list of fire hazards they had found in their 
community. No names were mentioned, but many 
homeowners recognized descriptions of their own 
property and scurried about cleaning up the hazards. 





(At left) School children earned safety buttons in o 
community where local agents sponsored a Safety 
Campaign. After 30 accident-free days, the school 
received a safety pennant for its flagpole; after an- 
other 30 days without a casualty, each pupil earned 
the right to wear a special insignia on his lapel. 
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(At right, top) When a catastrophe strikes, local 
agents have an opportunity to win community 
good will. Settling claims quickly and efficiently 
can be an agent's best public relations program. 
The Home's film describes NBFU's loss adjustment 
procedure for catastrophes. 





{At right, bottom) All of these activities should be DI ‘a [ | C 
the result of cooperation among local boards and ee 
associations. In the end, the people of the com- RELATIONS 
munity receive information and help, and learn to 
turn to their insurance agent for advice. 





(Above) As a result of his concern for community re S$ S Oo C i a t i @) n q 


welfare, the agent can achieve respect along with 
oy professional leaders, The Home's film con- 
cludes, 
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Fire First Aid for the Plant — 


How well trained is the fire brigade in your industrial 


plant? Here are the things they should know, writes a 


well known expert on industrial fire protection. 


By G. W. TISDALE, Secretary, Commercial Union-Ocean Insurance Group 


L, can’t happen here,” or can 
it? Unless you have been the vic- 
tim of a fire or have seen its 
ravages at first hand it is hard to 
realize how it may affect your 
livelihood. Should fire occur, your 
plant may be shut down and work- 
ers laid off. Where, then, is the 
job on which you depended to pay 
for the necessities of life, the 
meeting of regular household ex- 
penses, and the pleasures we all 
look for in vacations? 


Safety and Fires 


A great many fires occur through 
accident, negligence or careless- 
ness. There is much to be said for 
a program which includes both 
fire prevention as well as acci- 
dent prevention. Most plants are 
thoroughly versed in accident pre- 
vention and the major part of in- 
terest is centered on this program. 
Fire insurance men know that a 
plant having a well defined safety 
program is likely to have a low 
fire record. 

The reason for this is that 
in correcting a condition which 
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causes accidents, a _ potential 
source of fire is very often re- 
moved. Noxious fumes in paint 
spray booths are harmful to 
breathe and are often of such vola- 
tile nature as to cause explosion 
and fire. Broken light switches are 
potential accident hazards and 
sometimes cause fires from sparks 
in a flammable atmosphere. Elec- 
tric cords strung around the build- 
ing and run on floors are known 
accident breeders and are fre- 
quently the reason for electrical 
fires. 

Accident prevention, however, is 
not the entire answer. The care- 
less disposal of oily rags, poor 
housekeeping and smoking in pro- 
hibited areas annually result in a 
tremendous fire loss to the nation. 
The lack of control and safeguard 
over processes and materials ac- 
count for many serious fires and 
explosions. The terrific explosion 
and fire in California caused by 
the use of perchloric acid, the ex- 
plosion and attendant fire causing 
widespread disaster in the Texas 
City holocaust are still vivid in 


our memory and serve to remind 
us of the inherent hazards in 
chemicals. 

There is great need for increas- 
ing our knowledge of these haz- 
ardous materials and formulating 
rules for their use and control. 
The catastrophic loss to the 
Livonia Township plant of Gen- 
eral Motors emphasizes the impor- 
tance of building construction in 
the program to combat the spread 
of fire. 


Hand In Glove 


I think that you will agree with 
the premise that Fire Prevention 
and Accident Prevention go hand 
in hand. The work of the National 
Safety Council and the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters has 
long been in harmony. Important 
sums of money have been spent by 
both organizations in the dissemi- 
nation of information and promul- 
gation of rules and regulations 
governing the use of materials, 
devices and their installation for 
the protection of the individual as 
well as the plant owner. 
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Most people seem to think that 
because we have well trained pub- 
lic fire departments there is noth- 
ing to fear from the danger of 
fire. Let me point out that fire 
losses in 1953 approached the 
staggering sum of almost one bil- 
lion dollars. You might well ask, 
“What is wrong with our fire de- 
partments?” My answer would be 
that there is nothing wrong with 
them. In the majority of instances 
they are well drilled, equipped 
with the latest devices to combat 
fire and are in a good position to 
extinguish the norma] blaze. 


Controlling Spread — 


Unfortunately, there are some 
fires that get so far beyond the 
controllable stage that no human 
agency can stop them. Statistics 
indicate that the majority of fires 
are small in extent and only grow 
large when conditions are favor- 
able. In order to avoid disastrous 
fires we must extinguish them in 
their incipiency. This requires a 
knowledge of what to do, the 
equipment with which to do it, and 
an adequate volume of extinguish- 
ing agents. 

An effective program means a 
well organized one, approved and 
Supported by management. It 
should give careful consideration 
to the choice of leaders who can 
think clearly and act quickly in an 
emergency. These leaders must be 
able to train and handle men effec- 
tively. They must have an intimate 
knowledge of the plant and be well 
versed in fire prevention and ex- 
tinguishment. 

A well rounded program will 
include lectures on the chemistry 
of fire, the conditions under which 
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fire is controlled and a knowledge 
of the equipment and apparatus 
used to extinguish fire. Their in- 
terest must be held by a well 
planned course of study with pe- 
riodic refresher seminars. They 
must have a chance to use the ma- 
terial and equipment which is 
available for actual fires. 


Teaching Aids 


Too often have fire drill teams 
been taught the theory and book 
knowledge with attendant dis- 
aster when an emergency arose. 
Unlimited aids for teaching fire 
prevention can be secured from 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. There are 
many well produced films which 
tell the story much easier than 
through dry lectures. Many large 
fire insurance companies have 
field representatives who are ex- 
perts in fire prevention. These 
men are often available for lectur- 
ing before plant teams. 

Well qualified employees should 
be chosen to man an adequate 
number of squads. Their drills 
should be held at least twice each 
month, or more often if necessary, 
on company time. This is to ensure 
good attendance and proper atten- 
tion to instruction. An assumption 
should be made that an actual fire 
is in progress at a given location 
and dealt with accordingly. The 
location of the drills should be 
changed each time so that the men 
will become familiar with all sec- 
tions of the plant under day to day 
conditions. Drills should be held 
at fixed times with proper testing 
of alarms. This will build good 
organization and not interfere ‘too 





























much with production, a necessary 
factor if management is to con- 
tinue its support. 

The squad should be organized, 
drilled and maintained with the 
idea that fires shall be quickly 
controlled. The person nearest the 
fire should give the alarm imme- 
diately. The first officers to arrive 
in the area should take instant 
charge, putting all available men 
to work on the fire, using the local 
first aid apparatus, ascertain 
whether public alarm has been 
turned in and delegate men, pre- 
viously selected, to attend to sal- 
vage operations such as covering 
stock and machinery, preventing 
water damage and ventilating the 
premises. 

The procedure after the fire 
is under control or extinguished 
should be well organized. Many 
times considerable loss can be 
avoided by ventilating the build- 
ing or rooms and removing water 
discharged by hose lines or auto- 
matic sprinklers as quickly as pos- 
sible. Waterproof covers are of 
exceptional value in keeping water 
off susceptible stock or machinery 
on the floors below or in the vicin- 
ity of the fire. 


Fire Study 


The training of the squad should 
be based on a well defined plan of 
study in all things pertinent to 
the operation of such a unit and 
its need and duties should be prop- 
erly outlined. A study of fire, its 
cause, makeup, spread, classifica- 
tion and fundamental control 
should be a regular part of the 
training. You will have need to 
study building construction to 

Continued on page 70 
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A do you rate your hus- 


band? I’m not referring to his 
standing as compared to Clark 
Gable or Beau Brummel. It is your 
husband as a life underwriter who 
deserves your attention. 


In fact, all the Mrs. Life Under- » 


writers have been receiving con- 
siderable attention lately because 
of the part they can play in their 
husbands’ success. The rating and 
scorecard idea come from Forrest 
Fuller, manager of the Little Rock 
Agency of Southland Life. The 
grades were introduced and dis- 
cussed, along with other impor- 
tant topics, at his meeting of “As- 
sistant Agency Managers’—that 
is, wives of the men in his agency. 


Scoreboard 


THE SPECTATOR asked Mr. Fuller 
for the scorecard and rating sys- 
tem so that we could pass it on to 
you. In it, the husband-under- 
writer is graded on general quali- 
ties of personal effectiveness, 
work habits, skill in prospecting 
and selling, and quality of his 
business. For instance, under the 
heading of work habits were the 
items of daily planning, full day’s 
work, keeping records, and anal- 
ysis of results. 
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How Does Your 


If he is a life underwriter, here is 
a handy scorecard by which to 
grade your husband. Find out how 
he lines up in those qualities which 
can make him succeed. Also, find 
out what you can do to help him. 


CATHARINE A. McCLARREN 
Associate Editor 


But before you can make reason- 
able ratings, you should have some 
knowledge of what hubby’s busi- 
ness is and does. Therefore, Mr. 
Fuller started the discussion 
among his “assistant agency man- 
agers” by asking, “What does your 
husband sell? Would you answer 
Protection? Security?” 

To make the idea more graphic, 
he drew a picture on the black- 
board. There were small boats rep- 
resenting individual families in 
the midst of a sea called “Life.” 
All about were the monsters of the 
deep—Death, Disability, Old Age. 
In the center was a much larger 
ship, Security, on which all the 
families could find protection. It 
is, according to this illustration, 
tickets to this ship that insurance 
men sell. 

With these fundamentals clear, 
the wives were ready to decide 
their husband’s scores. On page 31 
we present the rating sheets. 
Three points were awarded for 
each item in which he was consid- 
ered above average. Two points 
meant that in that trait he was 
average, and one point indicated 
a trait in which he needed im- 
provement. 

Scores on all of the 24 items are 
then added and averaged for the 


final rating. If your husband has 
gotten a score or two or more, he 
is up in the “acceptable” class. If 
he is below that, you have some 
work to do. 


It Takes Two 


Yes, that is the gimmick in this 
game—you are expected to help 
with the changes needed in that 
life underwriter of yours. Could 
hubby use a bit of brushing up in 
the managing of personal affairs 
department? Is his sales presenta- 
tion rusty? Could his records be 
more complete? Is the average size 
of the policies he writes small? 
Does he need more self-confidence? 

Chances are that few under- 
writers can be rated with a perfect 
—or three—score. Few mortals 
enjoy superiority in all their traits. 
A score between one and two indi- 
cates that improvement is needed 
somewhere along the line. And 
that, Mrs. Underwriter, is your 
special province. It is true that 
certain of these traits are less 
amenable to change than others. 
Many more, a majority in faci, are 
fields in which you can be an effec- 
tive assistant. 

You, better than anyone else, 
can bolster your husband’s self- 
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Husband Rate? 


confidence and increase his enthu- 
siasm for his job. Use the well- 
placed word, the _ sure-to-count 
phrase he needs at the moment he 
needs it. If you can type, you will 
be a welcome help in keeping rec- 
ords. The people your husband 
will approach to sell are human, 
just as you are. Wouldn’t you be a 
good judge of a well-planned sales 
presentation, and wouldn’t typical 
prospect objections occur *o you? 


Monetary Benefits 


But there were also other im- 
portant matters to be considered 
by Mr. Fuller’s assistant agency 
managers. The next one was sal- 
ary. The life insurance represen- 
tative, it was pointed out, is com- 
pensated in direct relation to his 
efforts. In return for the time and 
capital invested by the life under- 
writer and his wife, they can ex- 
pect two distinct advantages that 
ordinary commissioned salesmen 
don’t have—renewal commissions, 
which are appreciated in slack 
times, and service commissions, 
which are helpful as a financial 
backlog. 


Your Part 


Up to this point in the story, 
you have been centering your at- 
tention upon one person—your 
husband, his successes, his fail- 
ures and his salary. Now let me 
warn you not to read beyond this 
point unless you are willing to 
take on real responsibility in this 
insurance business. For hare it is 
that we begin to turn our atten- 
tion to your husband’s customers. 

Your husband sells insurance to 
prospects. That much you know, 
but who is a prospect? According 
to the definition, a prospect is one 

Continued on page 73 
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Scorecard for Husbands 


(Life Underwriters) 


PERSONAL EFFECTIVENESS 
Ambition 
Getting Along with People 
Self-Confidence 
Enthusiasm for Job 
Managing Personal Affairs 


TOTAL 


QUALITY OF BUSINESS 
Cash with Application 


Use of Settlement 
Agreement 


Average Size Policy 
Collection Frequency 


Grade of Prospect 
TOTAL 


SKILL IN SELLING 
Approach 
Presentation 
Meeting Objections 
Close 


Delivering Policy 


TOTAL 


PROSPECTING 
Continuous Prospecting 
Getting Names 
Getting Information 
Getting Introduciions 


Eliminating Suspects 


TOTAL 


WORK HABITS 
Daily Planning 
Full Day's Work 
Keeping Records 


Analysis of Results 


TOTAL 


GRAND TOTALS 
PERSONAL EFFECTIVENESS 
WORK HABITS 
PROSPECTING 
SKILL IN SELLING 
QUALITY OF BUSINESS 


O 
O 
O 
0 


O 


Add figures in column at right. Di- 
vide by 24 for your Life Underwrit- 


er’s score. 


FINAL SCORE 


O 

















Increased competition in auto and other insurance lines has 


brought attacks on the agency system. The Kemper Companies 
first polled the public to be sure buyers preferred the agency 
system, and now are starting a newspaper campaign to sell 


the public on value of local independent insurance agent. 


Ad Program Backs Local | 





ae the value of service 
—that’s what endless insurance 
speakers and writers have insisted 
must be done to help the American 
agency system meet the competi- 
tion from non-agency specialty 
companies. 

Those companies, writing only 
one type of policy, tend to leave the 
insureds only half-insured, these 
speakers report. Local agents who 
can write a full program of prop- 
erty coverages are the answer to 
the specialists. And much of the 
talk has been aimed at encourag- 
ing the agents to give more ser- 
vice. 


Service, Protection 


Very few people would disagree 
with those opinions. Independent 
agents—and through them, the in- 
surance companies they represent 
—can give more service, more com- 
plete protection to the insureds. 

The question most of these 
speakers could not answer was: 
Would the insured be willing to 
buy—and pay a little more for— 
this “more complete service”? 

Some of the evidence seemed to 
answer, “No,” particularly in the 
field of auto insurance. Specialty 
companies showed phenomenal in- 
creases in premium volume. While 
all auto premiums rose 60 per cent 
in the last five years, several non- 
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agency specialty companies _in- 
creased premium volume from 100 
to almost 300°per cent. They could 
claim large numbers of new auto 
policies issued. Agents, on the 
other hand, could see some of their 
policyholders drifting over to the 
non-agency companies. 


Stress Agent 


To counteract this drift of policy- 
holders, several large companies be- 
gan advertising the value of a local 
agent, his importance -in complete 
protection, and in settling claims. 
Another step in that campaign be- 
gan on September 26 with the start 
of the Kemper Companies’ latest 
advertising program. . 

The program will use 125 Sun- 
day and daily newspapers in 33 
states and territories where the 
companies operate. Each ad will 
boost the service provided by 
local agents and will picture 
agents in the area. Four or six in- 
sertions will be used in each news- 
paper, depending on the size of 
the market in that area. 

Kemper’s advertising campaign, 
however, is really the second part 
of their latest move to support the 
agency system. The first part was 
an extensive poll to find out whether 
policyholders wanted to use agents 
and whether they would pay a little 
extra to obtain the agent’s services. 


To make the public opinion sur- 
vey, the Kemper Companies fol- 
lowed the sampling methods of the 
large pulse-taking organizations. 
They carefully instructed the poll- 
takers, who were Kemper employees 
in the field, not to question their 
own friends or anyone whom they 
knew to be a Kemper policyholder. 

When the questionnaires were 
returned to the Home Office, they 
were tabulated, divided into ran- 
dom groups and the groups checked 
against each other to determine 
whether any question was develop- 
ing a variation in answers. This is 
a standard technique for polltakers. 
No important variation developed 
in the answers received. 


Representative Group 


After the first sampling was 
completed a second was taken two 
months later, using the same ques- 
tionnaire. An entirely different 
group of car owners was reached. 
When the returns came in from 
that group, they were tabulated and 
checked against the results from the 
original group. Again, there was 
no wide variation between the an- 
swers of the first sample and the 
second, proof that the opinions may 
be considered typical of the middle 
income class automobile insurance 
market. 

The questionnaire consisted of 
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Here are the 


Insurance Advisors 









Coe Insurance Agency 

217 Main Street 

Watauga Mutual Ins Agency 
ox 267 


ORD 
The Shutord Insurance Agency 
Archey Buridiog 
19 
GASTONIA 
ison Insurance Agency inc 


Wat: 
201 E. Franklin Avenue 
Phone: 8586 


joRY 
Field Insurance Agency 
34S First Avenue 
Phone: 2387 


om Insurance Agency, Inc 


de 









CHARLOTTE AREA MOTORISTS! See how your 
Kemper Approved Insurance Advisor can give you... 


The Best Dollar Value 
in Auto Insurance 


Plus the Complete Local Service You Need / 





A UUM ATER (4 


The Standards of 


Better Insurance Service 
of the Kemper Approved Insurance Advisor 


1. To plan insurance protec developments in the fields of 
tion exclusively for you ° property, liability, personal 
provide enough insurance co and business insurance and to 
protect you properly while advise you prompely on how 
eliminating over-insurance they affect your protection; 
and duplications, 6. To maintain che highest 
2. To make sure that you standards in our relations with 
understand what you have you and with our companies; 
purchased—what it willcover 7. To work actively to r..ake 
and what it will not cover; our community a safer, becter 
place co live in; 

8. To do everything in our 
power to preserve the Amer- 
ican tradition of free enter- 


3. To lower costs, but never 
lessen service or srcunity; 

4. To be available to help 
= Re or night whenever ise, mot only in che insur- 
you need us; ance business but in every line 
5. To keep abreast of new _of endeavor 


KEAPRD 

ye 

TINSURANCE'3} Look for this symbol of Better Insurance Service 
ADVISOR /. 
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Hotta at S 


When you buy avto insurance, don't buy just a policy. Get the protection, 
local service, and money-saving opportunity so many drivers are getting from 
these Kemper Approved Insurance Advisors. There is no extra cost for this help- 
ful service. In fact, these Insurance Advisors are saving money for many of your 
friends through careful planning, new rate classifications, and substantial div- 
idends . . . currently 15 per cent on auto liability insurance, and 20 per cent 
on the comprehensive and collision coverages written under All-cover policies. 
And, these agents may save you money on fire and other forms of insurance as 
well. Read the standards above . they can mean much to you! 


Take some of the strain off your auto insurance budget. Ask your 
Kemper Approved Insurance Advisor about the six-month plan which enables 
you to pay half your annual cost when the policy is written and half six 
months later. (These policies subject to same dividends as annual policies.) 


Let one of these Kemper Approved Insurance Advisors 
show you how you can get more for your 
money in protection and complete local service 


These are the kind of agents you like todo insurance experts of high caliber, well quali- 


















fied to handle your auto and other insurance. 





PHOME A REMPER APPROVED INSURANCE ADVISOR TODAY 
OR MAIL THE COUPON FOR DETAILS 
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Lumbermens Mutual American Motorists American Manufacturers 
Casualty Company Insurance Company Mutual Insurance Company 


Chicago 40, ill. New York 17,0. Y 


ALL FORMS OF PROPERTY AND CASUALTY INSURANCE AND BONDS 


DIVISIONS OF KEMPER INSURANCE 













(Print the name ond oddress of a Kemper 
Approved insurance Advisor near you.) 

If you live im « city aot listed above, you may 

mail to Mr. H. G. Haviland, District -_ Ce 

Agency r, 1414 Elisabeth Avenue, 

Charlotte, N.C Se aa en ee ee 








‘Send mo details on the plan offered by Kemper Approved 
Insurance Advisors .. also information om dividend savings, and s2-month pian 

My cor: Make Model Yoor_. 
Number of drivers of my car. Number of drivers ender 25..__ 

Mame —— 








Address 
cory 


















Above an ad from a test campaign run earlier this year by the Kemper Companies in North Carolina. 


two sections—one to be used with 
agency company policyholders and 
the other for non-agency policy- 
holders. One of the first questions 
developed the name of the person’s 
insuranee company and if he was 
insured in a non-agency company, 
he was asked only the questions in 
the second section. 

The questionnaire began by ask- 
ing: What company carries your 
automobile insurance now? Eighty- 
Seven per cent knew the name of 
their company. Of these, 51 per 
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cent were insured in stock agency 
companies; 33 per cent were in- 
sured in non-agency companies; 
and 16 per cent were insured in 
mutual agency companies. 

Then, how long have you been 
carrying your automobile insur- 
ance with your agency (company) ? 
The answers to this question were 
as follows: 


Agency Non-Agency 
Company Company 
Policyholders Policyholders 
First Year 10 per cent 16 per cent 
2-5 Years 44 per cent 52 per cent 
6-9 Years 21 per cent 15 percent 


Over9 Years 25 percent 17 per cent 


(This data varied greatly be- 
tween companies, the survey shows. 
Interviews with the policyholders 
of one non-agency company, for ex- 
ample, showed that 24 per cent were 
in their first year and an additional 
60 per cent from two to five years 
or a total of 84 per cent insured 
with that company five years or 
less.) ' 

Three of the questions asked of 
policyholders in non-agency com- 
panies were particularly significant. 

Continued on page 68 
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Summary of the New.... 


Social Security Amendments 














1. Social Security Law has 


been expanded by Congressional 
action and Presidential signature. 
We now have to live with the 1954 
amendments, most of which will 
go into full effect on January 1, 
1955. 

To keep SPECTATOR readers ac- 
curately informed about the 
changes in this law, we present 
here a summary of an official sum- 
mary. The Department of Health, 


Education, and Welfare, which 
administers the Old Age and Sur- 
vivors insurance program, has is- 
sued a lengthy explanation of the 
law’s revisions. Below we quote 
the main sections and portions of 
the text which should be most 
helpful to the life underwriter. 
The balance of this article is 
quoted directly from the official 
explanation of the law. 
—The Editors 





Part 1: Workers Brought under 
Social Security by the Amended 
Law 
BROUGHT UNDER THE LAW 

FOR THE FIRST TIME: 


Self-Employed Farmers: A per- 
son who operates a farm, ranch or 
any other agricultural enterprise 
is covered by social security be- 
ginning January 1, 1955, if his an- 
nual net earnings from self-em- 
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ployment are $400 or more. 

Clergymen: Clergymen, Chris- 
tian Science practitioners, and 
those members of religious orders 
who have not taken a vow of pov- 
erty, may now, at their own indi- 
vidual election, be covered by so- 
cial security under the same terms 
as if self-employed persons. . 
The church or institution with 
which they are associated will not 
be involved in any way. 


Self - employed professional 
people: People who work for 
themselves in a professional ca- 
pacity (excluding lawyers, physi- 
cians, dentists, osteopaths, veteri- 
narians, chiropractors, naturo- 
paths, and optometrists) now have 
social security coverage on the 
same basis as a person self-em- 
ployed in a trade or business. Spe- 
cifically, these newly-covered cate- 
gories include professional 
engineers, architects, accountants, 
and funeral directors. 


BROUGHT UNDER THE LAW IN 
GREATER NUMBERS THAN 
BEFORE: 


Hired farm workers: A person 
employed on a farm or ranch, or 
who works for any other kind of 
agricultural enterprise (except 
the production of gum naval 
stores) after 1954 will get social 
security credit for his work for 
each farm operator who pays him 
$100 or more cash wages in a year. 

Household workers: After 1954 
a domestic employee will get so- 
cial security credit for her work 
for any household employer who 
pays her $50 or more in cash 
wages in a calendar quarter. 

Employees of state and local 
governments: Persons employed 
by a state or local government 
(with the exception of policemen 
and firemen) can get social se 
curity insurance protection under 
special agreements between the 
state government and the federal 
government even if they are now 
under a retirement system, pro- 
vided a majority of the members 
of the system vote in favor of s0- 
cial security coverage. 

Employees of the federal gov 

Continued on page 8% 
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First Victory Scored In 
Anti-Coercion Campaign 


A Federal decree has been issued preventing one lending institu- 


tion from requiring borrowers to place insurance with a favored 
agency or agencies. Here a leader in this fight describes the im- 


portance of the victory and what the next moves may be. 


By HARRY E. UHLER, C.P.C.U., president, National Ass'n of Mutual Insurance Agents 


L, has come to light in recent 
years that the lending institutions 
in many sections of the country 
have discovered what they believe 
to be an excellent means of add- 
ing to their individual incomes on 
the side. These lenders are taking 
advantage of their somewhat 
unique economic position to ex- 
ploit their borrowers by exercis- 
ing an increasingly tight control 
over placement of the insurance 
incident to any mortgage loan 
transaction, thus retaining for 
themselves the commissions on 
such insurance. 


How It Works 


This process usually works 
Something like this. One or more 
officers or directors of the bank 
or savings and loan association 
become financially interested in 
an insurance agency, or have a 
friend or relative do so. Then, at 
the closing of a mortgage loan, 
the borrower is informed that the 
lender will take care of his insur- 
ance jor him. 

If he protests, it is made clear 
to him that he may be put to the 
inconvenience of having to start 
all over again and negotiate his 
loan elsewhere. Furthermore, he 
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is given to understand that in 
arguing about the matter he is 
laying the foundations for un- 
pleasant relationships with the 
lender, with all that implies in 
the way of leniency, or the lack 
of it, in case he should ever be in 
arrears. 

Usually, the reason given the 
borrower is that the lending in- 
stitution must restrict its accep- 
tance of insurance policies to cer- 
tain “approved” companies, and 
that it cannot take the time to 
investigate the financial condition 
of every company whose policies 
might be offered to it. The ap- 
proved list, of course, is com- 
prised of the names of those com- 
panies represented by the agency 
or agencies in which the manage- 
ment of the lending institution 
has an interest. 

Thus the customer’s right to a 
free market for his patronage 
is very effectively denied him. 
Usually the insurance cost to the 
borrower is greater than would 
have been necessary. Frequently 
he is put to the additional expense 
of having to cancel existing poli- 
cies short-rate and take the pen- 
alty. In addition, he is denied the 
right to do business with his own 
insurance agent, with whom he 
has confidence that his own in- 


terests are being served first and 
ioremost. 

Such coercion is, of course, in 
restraint of trade, and in the eyes 
of the United States Department 
of Justice it violates the anti-trust 
laws. In April, 1951, the Justice 
Department took action against 
the Investors Diversified Services, 
Incorporated, and five wholly 
owned subsidiaries engaged in the 
mortgage loan business in various 
parts of the country. 


Consent Decree 


After more than three years of 
litigation, the suit has resulted in 
a consent decree against all of 
the defendants, enjoining them 
against further coercion of their 
borrowers. In addition, the de- 
fendants are instructed as fol- 
lows: 

“(a) Defendants are ordered 
and directed to mail wyjitten no- 
tice to each borrower, as shown 
by defendants’ records, at his ad- 
dress shown by such records, who 
has, or whose predecessor in in- 
terest has, entered into a contract 
regarding hazard insurance with 
any defendant, not more than 
sixty (60) days nor less than 
forty-five (45) days prior to the 

Continued on page 64 
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BRAZIL: 


“Patient Understanding” 


The Fifth Hemispheric Insur- 
ance Conference in Rio de Janiero 
ended amid the rioting that fol- 
lowed the death of Brazilian 
President Vargas. This upheaval, 
contrasted with the calm delibera- 
tions of insurance leaders from 
North, Central and South Amer- 
ica, underscored the need for the 
“patient understanding” that John 
A. Diemand called for at the open- 
ing session. 

As chairman of the U. S. dele- 
gation to the conference, Mr. Die- 
mand, president of the North 
America Companies, cited the 
need for “patient understanding 
while we work our way through 
the dilemma of adequately resist- 
ing our foes while we properly 
cultivate and support our friends.” 

The local political trouble dis- 
turbed only slightly one or two 
of the later sessions of the con- 
ference, but did not disrupt the 
presentation of the many informa- 
tive papers on the agenda. 

Clark E. Woodward, director, 
Liberty Mutual, chose as his topic 
“Public Advances Through Pri- 
vate Insurance.” He discussed 
“the physical protection of work- 
men and the restoration to inde- 
pendent life of industrially in- 
jured people, through the initia- 
tive of private insurance compa- 
nies.” 

After a review of the workmen’s 
compensation system in use in 
U. S. A., Mr. Clark went on to 
speak of the two aspects of in- 
dustrial preventive medicine: 1, 
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ON THE COVER 


The American Heritage Foundation 
has honored THE SPECTATOR through 
the presentation of the plaque pictured 
here. 


In our February issue this year, THE 
SPECTATOR ~published an article en- 


titled: "You Better Pay Your Premiums 
in Red Bulgaria," describing one phase 
of insurance behind the Iron Curtain 
and the work of the Crusade for Free- 
dom in piercing that curtain. 


As sponsor of the Crusade, Founda- 
tion head Henry Ford II! sent this plaque 
to our magazine. Its inscription reads: 
"This authentic barbed wire from THE 
IRON CURTAIN is presented in recog- 
nition of your distinguished aid to Cru- 
sade for Freedom—1954." 


the availability of a qualified 
physician and nursing service to 
give immediate attention-to em- 
ployees who are injured in the 
plant; 2, keeping in touch with 
employees and giving trained ob- 


EDITORS 


servers a chance to note their 
physical or mental disabilities be- 
fore an accident occurs. 

Several striking instances of 
the work of the Liberty Mutual 
Rehabilitation Center in Boston 
were cited. Among these was the 
case of an electric lineman who 
lost both arms as the result of a 
severe burn. Today, fitted with 
artificial limbs and trained to use 
them, he writes, smokes and drives 
his own car. 

Mr. Clark pointed out that the 
preventing of accidents is well 
worth the cost of inspection and 
supervision. Between 1935 and 
1951 the rates for workmen’s com- 
pensation have been reduced by 
25 per cent. Improvements in loss 
prevention and rehabilitation have 
accounted for most of this accom- 
plishment. 

“The Effect of Jet Transports 
on Aviation Insurance” was the 
timely topic of Woodrow J. Van 
Hoven, vice - president, United 
States Aviation Underwriters, Inc. 
Jet transports will not be avail- 
able in quantity for from three 
to five years. but the trend of air- 
lines is definitely in this direction. 
One of the difficulties facing in- 
surers of jet planes is the fact 
that “it takes considerable time 
and in some cases years to cor 
rect the minor design and me 
chanical errors in a new model 
and during that period risk to in- 
snrers is considerably increased.” 
Mr. Van Hoven cites the Douglas 
DC-6, Lockhead Constellation and 
de Havilland Comet as examples. 

In conclusion, Mr. Van Hoven 

Continued on page 9 
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Cross Country 


Continued from page 36 


said that if aviation failed to take 
catastrope hazard into account, 
the airlines’ insurance cost as a 
direct consequence of such fail- 
ure will fluctuate unreasonably 
and inconveniently: 

“Air transportation is an im- 
portant link in the economy of the 
Hemisphere. Without it a Hemis- 
pheric Insurance Conference such 
as this would not be a success. 
Even more important aviation in 
all its many phases is our most 
important instrument for preserv- 
ing peace among nations and our 
first line of defense and offense in 
time of war. If we as private in- 
surers fail to provide the security 
required, our governments will 
have no alternatives, because of 
aviation’s importance, but to take 
whatever steps are necessary to 
insure the progress of so vital an 
industry.” 

Holgar Johnson, president of 
the Life Institute, emphasized the 


role of life insurance in thrift 
and capital formation, saying: 

“The massive backlog of thrift 
created by the life insurance 
agents is functioning in a dy- 
namic way towards creation of 
more and more productive facili- 
ties and better standards of living 
among our people. These new fa- 
cilities, in turn, create more jobs, 
better income and greater mar- 
gins above subsistence and thus 
an opportunity for even greater 
thrift.” 

Miss Helen Thal, Acting Direc- 
tor of the Life Institute’s Educa- 
tional Division, told of the activi- 
ties of the Division in spreading 
the gospel of insurance in our 
schools. The Institute’s teaching 
aids program reaches over 50,000 
teachers and more than one and 
one-half million boys and girls in 
a school year. 

“Development of Insurance Edu- 
cation in the Universities and Col- 
leges of the U. S.” was the sub- 
ject of the paper S. S. Huebner, 
Emeritus Professor of Insurance. 
University of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Huebner traced the history of 

Continued on page 40 
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NEW GROUP PLAN FOR BANKS: Above, Frederic A. Potts, president of Philadelphia 
Nat'l Bank, completes an agreement with Louis W. Dawson, president of Mutual Life of 
New York, establishing the "Philabank Plan." The bank will sell this pension-retirement- 
disability-life-insurance plan to other banks and financial institutions. MONY underwrites 
insurance features of the program, which can be written for groups of any size. Philadelphia 
Nat'l maintains a trust fund with most of the premiums and pays MONY when an em- 
Ployee retires. President Potts credits MONY's electronic equipment with making the plan 
Possible. Plan presents two innovations: combining trust fund with guaranteed retirement 
Payments; and a group plan for organizations with fewer than ten employees. 
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DIABETES 


AND A 


Joey didn’t have a pedigree yet 
he made an important contribution 
to the welfare of humanity. Joey 
was one of the dogs that figured so 
prominently in the research con- 
ducted by Doctors Banting and 
Best leading to the use of insulin 
for the control of Diabetes. 


Advances in medical research 
such as the control of Diabetes 
have helped pave the way for more 
and more people to obtain life 
insurance protection. The Manu- 
facturers Life, a pioneer in the. 
diabetic field, now offers, in addi- 
tion to regular contracts, Term and 
Half Rate plans and Family Income 
Benefit to people in this special 
group. 

CONTACT ONE OF THESE BRANCHES 
FOR MORE INFORMATION 


Baltimore 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Hartford 


Honolulu Portland 
Lansing Saginaw 
Los Angeles San 
Newark Francisco 
Philadelphia Seattle 
Pittsburgh 


Licensed in Dist. of Columbia, Arizona, Dela- 
ware, Idaho, Minnesota and Virginia. 


YOUR OWN COMPANY FIRST THEN 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE compan 





the 
AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
company 


leader in 
property valuation 





Cross Country 


Continued from page 39 


courses in insurance given in this 
country. He pointed out that such 
courses, which began with a con- 
centration on insurance law, have 
broadened until insurance in all 
its divers phases is now an im- 
portant subject in the economic 
picture. 


New York: 


“Reasonable Competition” 


Can a member company reject a 
rating bureau’s guidance in one 
class and not in all classes? 

The New York Insurance De- 
partment was asked that question 
earlier this year, and last month 
it announced its answer—Yes. 

The North America Companies, 
subscribers to the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion, filed separate rates for three 
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INSURANCE SERVICE 











What About Your Civic Activities? 


A cardinal principle of selling is constantly to meet and talk with people 
who are potential buyers of one’s product or service. An insurance 
agent needs to expose himself frequently to as many people in his market 
area as possible. This market area generally embraces the business com- 
munity of your town or city and its adjacent residential section—the scene 
in which you live and work. 


An ideal opportunity for public notice lies in the sphere of Civic 
Activities. Interest in community projects and participation in civic affairs 
will cause you to become known widely and favorably. Some of the more 
prominent activities in which you can be effective are: the Community 
Chest, School Board, Parent-Teachers Association, Public Safety and Wel- 
fare Council, Town Planning and Building Board, and the Fire Depart- 
ment. Business service clubs are also fertile fields for broadening your 
acquaintance. 


In addition to assisting you to identify yourself and your business in 
your community, these activities enable you to gain first hand knowledge 
of local conditions, which is an invaluable asset to your standing as a 
local insurance advisor. 


The Commercial Union - Ocean Group affirms that expert insurance 
knowledge plus thorough knowledge of local conditions logically qualify 
an agent to render prompt, personal and most efficient insurance service 
in his community. 


Commercial Union Assurance Company Ltd. 
The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp., Ltd. American Central Insurance Company 
The Commercial Union Fire Insurance Co. The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. 
Columbia Casualty Company The Palatine Insurance Co. Ltd. 
The California Insurance Co. Union Assurance Society Ltd. 














GROUP 








( COMMERCIAL UNION ~ OCEAN 1) 





One Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 

















dwelling classes, and NYFIRO 
asked the Superintendent to with- 
draw approval of the filings. 

The answer came last month in 
a decision, written by Joseph F. 
Murphy, deputy superintendent, 
who wrote: 

“My conclusions are dictated by 
the belief that the Congress of the 
United States and the New York 
Legislature intended that reason- 
able competition should exist in the 
fire insurance business. To my way 
of thinking the action of the North 
America Companies is reasonably 
calculated to achieve that and it is 
contemplated and permitted by our 
Insurance Law.” 





A Special Message to Ohio Insurance Agents 





Ohio have issued a pamphlet with the 
drawing, above, as its cover. They also 
have announced formation of the Ohio 
Mutual Committee for Insurance Prog- 
ress. The chairman, President L. G. 
Purmort of Central Mutual, said one 
goal of the committee would be to work 
for multiple line legislation in Ohio. 


CANADA: 
Life Sales Advance 


Although the rate of increase 
lagged behind that in recent years, 
Canadians still bought more life 
insurance in the first six months 
of 1954 than in any previous half 
year. Total sales were $1,317.8 mil- 
lion, up 1.8 per cent over 1953. 
Ordinary life insurance sales in- 
creased by 7.1 per cent; industrial 
sales were down 6.6 per cent and 
group insurance sales dropped by 
17.3 per cent. Ordinary life insur- 
ance accounted for 78.8 per cent 
of the total sales. 
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PRODUCTS 





an SAVE TIME AND MONEY FOR INSURANCE 


SERVICES 


More Data on Co. Examination 


Volumes 3 and 4 of the “Exami- 
nation of Insurance Companies” 
published by the New York State 
Insurance Department have been 
announced. 

In line with its program to make 
available a detailed and systematic 
account of the supervision of in- 
surance companies and related 
activities, the New York Insurance 
Department offers, in Volume 3, 
a comprehensive analysis of the 
evaluation of the financial condi- 
tion of both life and property 
companies. 

Volume 4 presents a wide range 
of topics including methods and 
purposes of uniform accounting in 
property lines, the special proce- 


‘ dures involved in examining fra- 


ternals, savings banks, medical 
service organizations, and many 
others. 


For Further Information Circle 44 on Card. 


Check Sheets Aid Surveys 


A handy and helpful aid in the 
important work of analyzing risks 
is provided by Coverage Checking 
Sheets, a concise yet inclusive 
group of questions concerning the 
various property coverages need- 
ed. This check sheet can be used 
to review existing insurance car- 
ried by the client or prospect. It 
can also be helpful in indicating 
possible improvements and offer- 
ing recommendations as to addi- 
tional forms necessary to round 
out the insurance protection. 

Included also are numerous sug- 
gestions and hints to aid the agent 
in preparing an insurance survey 
or analysis. 


For Further Information Circle 45 on Card. 


Portable Sets Style Note 


The “Leader,” Underwood’s new, 
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USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 48 


popular-priced portable _ type- 
writer, is the result of advanced 
development work as well as a 
nation-wide survey by teenage in- 
vestigators to determine what col- 
ors and fashion notes were most 
wanted by the undergraduate mar- 
ket. 

Slated to sell at $69.95, the new 
portable features forest green 
keys against a sandy or beige col- 
ored body. Other features are seg- 
ment shift, and the addition of 
plus, minus, and multiplication 
sign keys. 


For Further Information Circle 46 on Card. 


Duplicator Cuts Spoilage 


A duplicator which features 
easy turn handle operation to 
eliminate the possibility of tension 
and whip has been announced by 
Duplicopy. Called the A-44 auto- 
matic feed All-Star, the new ma- 
chine insures wrinkle-free copies, 
according to the company. 

A dual cam principle gives ab- 
solute pin-point registration copy 
to copy and copy to master. Among 


PARLE 


For additional free information on one 
or more of these items, detach the reply 
card. Circle on it the number or num- 
bers corresponding to the figures listed 
after each item in which you are inter- 
ested. Fill in the blanks with your name 
= address and drop the card.in the 
mail. 

This reply card is not an order blank. 
It merely tells the supplier that you ore 
interested in receiving without obligation 
more information about his product or 
publication. 














All-Star Feeds Automatically, Gives Wrinkle-Free Copies 


the All-Star’s features for fool- 
proof performance and ease of 
operation is Magic Fluid Flow, a 
patented moistening unit to do 
away with adjustments and flood- 
ing. It also provides longer life 
for the master and gives brighter, 
sharper copies. 


For Further Information Circle 47 on Card. 


Sales Tips in Quick Form 


Top selling cues are now avail- 
able for today’s salesmen in a 
quick, handy form—a four-page 
booklet. Copies of the booklet are 

Continued on page 44 
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YOUR CLIENT’S 
confidence is YOUR 


most valuable asset! 


e Where property values 
are in question, always 
refer your client to 

a nationally known 


reliable appraisal firm. 


LLOYD-THOMAS 







First for Factual appraisals 
since 1910 


' OFFICES — COAST TO COAST 





GUARANTEED RENEWABLE* 
OR OPTIONAL RENEWABLE 


*with Premium Safety Clause 


A new plan of Accident and 
Sickness Insurance that can in- 
clude: Disability Income; Hos- 
pitalization; Surgical Benefits 
Boctor's Calls, Dread Diseases 
and Accidental Death. 


A Great Company 





World ranks 12th in individual 
accident and sickness premium 
income in the U. S. 


For General Agency Openings 
write to Chas. P. Gish, Agency 
Vice Pres. World Insurance 
Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 


In the insurance world 






{t's World Insurance 


ee 





Products and Services 


Continued from page 43 


offered at no cost to companies for 


distribution to their salesmen. 


Among the topics covered are 
planning work time, importance of 


first minute with the customer 
and asking for the order. 


For Further Information Circle 48 on Card. 


Fourth W. C. Study Ready 





mendations of the ~President’s 
Airport Commission. This commis- 
sion, under the chairmanship of 
Genera] James H. Doolittle, re- 


ported its conclusions May 16, 
1952, in the Doolittle Report which 
covered the whole field of airport 
safety. 

This review, however, presents 
the Federal agencies’ activities in 
the airport safety field. It also 
shows the relationship of these 
policies and actions to the recom- 
mendations of the Doolittle Re- 
port. 


For Further Information Circle 51 on Card. 


’ 


Fourth in the series of studies 
of the Special Committee on Work- 


men’s Compensation of the Com- 


Bureau Aids Business Films 


merce and Industry Association 


of New York has been released. 
called 
“Studies in Workmen’s Compensa- 


The 198-page volume is 


tion.” 


It contains for the first time a 
comparison of workmen’s compen- 
sation costs designed for the lay- 


The establishment of the Busi- 
ness Film Information Bureau in 
Hollywood has been announced. 
This center has been set up so 
that those wishing to make i6 mm 
films for any business purpose— 
demonstration, education, train- 


man, as well as a comparison and 


analysis of claims, and cash and 
indemnity charges for ten indus- 
trial states. Other discussions in- 
clude an analysis of problems of 
rehabilitation in workmen’s com- 
pensation, statistical analyses of 
deposit requirements in states per- 
mitting self-insurance on work- 


men’s compensation liability, and 
a comparison of provisions of state 
laws with respect to non-contested 
cases, compromise settlements, 
lump-sum adjustments and modi- 
fication of awards. 

For Further Information Circle 49 on Card. 


Step Design for Easy Reach 


A step and handle set designed 
to solve the top-shelf storage prob- 
lem has been announced by Narva 
Products, Inc. 

Consisting of either a rigid step 
or a step which flips up to be flat 
against the shelf edge, the set is 
easy to install. In addition, it 
guards against employee injury as 
well as breakage. 

For Further Information Circle 50 on Card. 


Airport Safety 


“Airport Safety” is the recently 
released review by the Air Coordi- 


nation Committee of the recom- 





"How To" for Business Films 


ing, advertising, public relations— 
can obtain professional answers 
to their inquiries. 

Information without ummneces- 
sary technical details on all phases 
of film production including cost 
estimates, pre-production planning 
and preparation, scripts, selection 
of a producing company, cutting, 
editing, titling and sound record- 
ing will be available to any busi- 
ness man. 

A booklet, “Proven Formulas for 
Low Cost Business Films,” is 
available. 

For Further Information Circle 52 on Card. 
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13 Facts About Tax Law 


Facts which every life under- 
writer will have to know abcut the 
new tax law have been prepared 
by Saul Lesser, assistant counsel 
of United States Life, under the 
name “The Lucky Thirteen.” 

Mr. Lesser has selected thirteen 
changes which he feels emphasize 
the more important provisions of 
the law so far as insurance is con- 
cerned, and affects the insurance 
agent and the sale of insurance 
most strongly. 


For Further Information Circle 53 on Card. 


Cloth Tape Has Many Uses 


Mystick, the self-stick cloth tape 
that has many uses both in the 
office and at home, is available in 
thirteen colors and many sizes. 
The washable, plastic-finished tape 
is quick and easy to use, according 
to the manufacturer. 

Among its office applications are 
mending books, pamphlets, and 
documents, labeling, binding, 
marking, stripping, and making 
charts. 


For Further Information Circle 54 on Card. 





Photocopier Features One Unit 


A photocopier which combines 
a printer with the processing unit 
has been announced by General 
Photo Products, Inc. Washing, fix- 
ing, and drying are eliminated 
since the machine turns out dry 
copies, according to the company. 

Simple to operate, the machine 
turns out 60 to 90 copies an hour 
at a cost of about eight cents for 
letter size sheets. Paper 12 inches 
wide by any length can be accom- 
modated. 

For Further Information Circle 55 on Card. 


Back Injuries Surveyed 
A paper entitled, “A Study of 


Back Cases, both for Pre-employ- 
ment Purposes and Accidental In- 
juries,” which was presented by 
Carl F. Runge, M.D., before the 
Self-Insurers Association, has 
been put into pamphlet form and 
is now available. 

Dr. Runge, medica] director. of 
American Locomotive Company, 
discusses herein his company’s 
policy of X-raying the lumbo-sacral 
spine of all candidates for employ- 
ment and all employees rehired 
after a period of absence. 

Included in this talk are exam- 
ples of defects, statistical findings, 
back injury statistics, and ques- 
tions and answers. 


For Further Information Circle 56 on Card. 


Traffic Safety Guidebook 


Written by media men to aid 
media men in the fight to save 
lives in traffic, the brochure, “Cru- 
sade for Traffic Safety,” is 2 prod- 
uct of the 1954 White House Con- 
ference on Highway Safety. 

Contained in this booklet are 
suggestions by outstanding men in 
each type of publication on the 

Continued on page 46 









Insurance Group 
superbly accommodated. 
Open May to October. 


ALL INCLUSIVE AMERICAN PLAN RATES 


In leisure hours, delegates will enjoy swimming 
in our own heated patio pool or in the adjacent 
world’s largest outdoor mineral pool. 
riding, golf, nightly dances, barbecues and square 
dances are all available. Group sightseeing trips to 
such nearby points of interest as Aspen, Maroon Bells 
and Hanging Lake are easily arranged. 


HOTEL COLORADO— GLENWOOD SPRINGS, COLO. 
Denver Office: 313 Boston Building, Denver, Colorado 
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convention . 





Horseback 


» at HOTEL COLORADO 


Glenwood Springs, Colorado 


~ In the Heart of the Rockies, 162 miles west of 
~mile-high Denver, convention problems melt away at 
colorful HOTEL COLORADO. 
Our, capable staff, skilled in every phase of 
anization and execution, meet your 
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holder publication, is gaining 
widespread reader accept- 
ance. Enclosed with Home 
Office mailings of premium 
= _ notices, “Towertalk" features 
= = messages on health, hygiene 
~ and _other topics pertinent to 
better life and living, as well 
as timely information about 
life insurance. It successfully 
contributes to Company-pol- 
icyholder relations and local 
agency prestige. 
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Products and Services 


Continued from page 45 


best use of that field to combat 
traffic accidents, “a national prop- 
lem of first importance,” according 
to President Eisenhower. 


For Further Information Circle 57 on Card. 


Adding Machine Is Portable 


An adding machine which is 
both portable and accurate has 
been developed by Resulta. Ac- 
cording to the distributor, the 
machine is small enough to place 
in the palm of the hand, yet is 
capable of precision adding, sub- 
traction and multiplication. 

An automatic error prevention 








stills us te 


Easy to Carry 


and visual check device make both 
experience and practice in opera- 
tion unnecessary. 


For Further Information Circle 58 on Card. 


Card File Geared for Efficiency 


A tabulating card file that in- 
creases the efficiency of machines 
and operators in all types of 
punched-card operations is de- 
scribed in a new illustrated folder 
released by Remington Rand. 

This file, which houses 80,000 
punched cards, combines the push- 
up reference feature, positive lock- 
ing of compression followers, easy 
tray stacking and trays-in drawer 
principle. All drawers have latches 
and labels on drawer fronts and 
tray fronts for quick, accurate 
tray replacement. 


For Further Information Circle 59 on Cavd. 
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Bank Pension Plan 


A unique em- 
ployee _ benetit 
plan to provide 
retirement pen- 
sions, widows’ 
pensions, death 
and disability 
benefits for employees of the 
country’s financial institutions 
has been established by The 
Philadelphia National Bank. 

Known as The Philabank Plan, 
it is a joint product of the bank, 
and of Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, and will 
offer the advantages of a group 
plan, no matter how many or how 
few employees the applicant has. 

Under Philabank, MONY will 
provide all death benefits and ac- 
cumulate part of the retirement 
fund. The major part of the pen- 
sion fund, however, will be ac- 
cumulated in a separate trust to 
be managed by Phe Philadelphia 
National Bank until the employee 
reaches retirement. After retire- 
ment, MONY will guarantee and 
pay the entire pension to each 
employee. 

Participation in the Plan is 
open to financial institutions 
throughout the United States re- 
gardless of whether or not they 
are depositors of The Philadel- 
phia Nationa] Bank. 


For More Information Circle 212 on Card. 


Ordinary 20-Pay Life 


An ordinary modified 20-pay life 
policy has been announced by The 
Prudential. The new policy will 
be issued at ages five to 66 with a 
Minimum amount of $5,000 at 
standard, Special A and Special 
B rates. 

Standard premium during the 
first three years is 85 per cent 
of the premium thereafter for the 
next 17 years. Dividends which 
begin at the end of the third year 
will normally be sufficient to off- 
Set the increase in premium be- 


ginning with the fourth year. 
For More Information Cirele 213 on Card. 





Setilement Option Changes 


New England Mutual has in- 
troduced a complete set of new 
Policy forms incorporating 
changes in its life incomes settle- 
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CHANGES IN 


ment options. These new option 
values are based on 2% per cent 
interest and the company’s own 
mortality table which has been 
called the “106” table because it 
produced expectations of life at 
all ages that are at least as great 
as 106 per cent of expectancies 
by the unmodified 1937 Standard 
Annuity Table. 

One effect of this change will 
be to increase the maturity values 
on most Retirement Income con- 
tracts. However, gross premiums 
for Retirement Income policies 
maturing at ages 65 and higher 
remain the same as formerly, the 
adjustment in cost being made 
entirely through the annual divi- 
dends. For corresponding policies 
maturing below age 65 the ad- 
justment has been made partly 
through the premiums and partly 
through the dividends. 


For More Information Circle 214 on Card. 





New Crop Hail Group 


Five old es- a 
tablished stock DR >} 
company a 2 
groups — the a= 
Agricultural, —> = 

————— a 





Boston, Fire 
Association, 
New Hampshire, and Scottish 
Union & National—have formed 
the Crop Insurance Group. Opera- 
tion of the new group in the field 
of hail coverage for growing crops 
will begin January 1. 


Initially, hail business will be 
written in Kansas, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Illinois and Iowa. Head- 
quarters of the organization will 
be in or near Chicago with H. J. 
Clough heading this new multi- 
company operation. 

For More Information Circle 215 on Card. 





WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more information 
about one or more of the policies or 
lines reviewed here, circle on the card 
between pages 48 and 49 the number 
or numbers following those items. Write 
your name and address on the card and 








drop it in the mail. 





Promotion on Homeowners 


A complete sales promotion 
plan on the Homeowners Policy 
is being released countrywide to 
the agents of the Security-Con- 
necticut Companies. It tells, in 
detail, what the contract covers, 
who sells it, how to advertise it, 
and what to say in selling it. Text 
for a letter to all types of pros- 
pects, and for radio and television 
commercials are included. 

All this information and ma- 
terial is made available in a new 
issue of the companies’ Agency 
Sales Bulletin. 


For More Information Circle 216 on Card. 


Another Auto Carrier 


Lumber Mutual Fire of Boston 
Continued on page 48 


47 


Contracts and Policies 


Continued from page 47 


has just entered the automobile 
liability field. This service now 
covers all the New England states 
except Massachusetts, and the 
latter will come under this classi- 
fication in January, 1955. Lum- 
ber Mutual Automobile Liability 
is also available to policyholders 
in North and South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, District of Columbia and in 
New York State. 


For More Information Circle 217 on Card. 


H&S with Deductible 


A new $50 
deductible hos- 
pital and sur- 
gical policy for 
individuals and 
familjes is now 
being issued by 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Besides the deductible feature, 
these new policies are being of- 
fered on a guaranteed renewable 
basis and provide that no restric- 
tive riders can be added after a 
policy is in force. 

In addition to lower premiums, 
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A LOWER 
Contract Bond 
Premium 


can mean the difference 
between a successful 
bid and a lost job 


American Casualty Company 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WHEN 
COMPETITION 
IS KEEN... 





Ask about American 
Casualty’s preferred 
Bond Rates. 


(In all states except 
Texas and _ Louisiana). 

















the new deductible policies pro- 
vide up to 80 per cent more dollar 
protection against miscellaneous 
hospital expenses. Benefits pay- 
able under the new policies are 
reduced by the $50 deductible 
amount only for hospital room 
and board, miscellaneous hospital 
expenses and surgical operation 
benefits. The deductible does not 
reduce payments under the polio 


and maternity coverages. 
For More Information Circle 218 on Card. 


Pru Pushes $&A 


The Prudential’s individual 
sickness and accident sales pro- 
gram moved into high gear Sep- 
tember 19 with the launching of 
a national newspaper, television 
and radio advertising campaign. 

This intensified promotion 
marked the first time Prudential 
has directed an S & A sales mes- 
sage to the public on a nationwide 
basis. 


The advertising is to spread the 
word about the company’s “non- 
cancellable” and “guaranteed re- 
newable” income protection cov- 
erages, as well as its hospital and 


surgical expense plan. 
For More Information Circle 219 on Card. 


Sub-Standard for A & H 


An accident and health policy has 
been designed for people who have 
been turned down by other com- 
panies or whose policies have been 
cancelled. Accredited Hospital and 
Life has now established a regular 
department for the handling of 
these sub-standard risks. 


The company has announced they 
can write a “majority” of these 
risks “without waivers” and that 
any waivers applied to the policy 
will be automatically modified or 
removed after the policy has been 
in force 14 months. 


The policy will be written up to 
age 50 and can be continued to age 
65 if insured is gainfully employed. 
Maximum monthly payments will 
be $200 for men—except in extra 
hazardous occupations —and $100 
for women. Charges will be stand- 
ard premiums plus a_ percentage 
based on degree of impairment in 


risk, 
For More Information Circle 220 on Card. 
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IA RELIABLE method of de- 
termining how much encourage- 
ment a company should give to 
C. L. U. study has been sought by 
home office agency officers, gen- 
eral agents and branch managers 
for a long time. Some large com- 
panies with many C. L. U.s have 
been able to resolve this question 
on the basis of their own experi- 
ence data. Smaller companies, 
however, can place less reliance 
on experience because of their 
limited numbers of C. L. U.s 


Run the Gamut 


The question of how much a 
company should invest in encour- 
agement of C. L. U. study has been 
resolved, in many instances, by 
other than a logical or reasoned 
approach. The individual judg- 
ments applied to this problem, de- 
rived without the benefit of suffi- 
cient experience or the aid of a 
comprehensive study, have brought 
forth a large variety of company 
practices. These range from out- 
right discouragement to the utili- 
zation of every means that can be 
employed to encourage pursuit of 
C. L. U. knowledge, from refusal 
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riety of views on the C.L.U. pro- 
gram—from ail out support to 
none at all. Here a leading C.L.U. 
reviews certain company objec- 
tions and figures refuting them. 


By FRANK COOPER, C.L.U., President 


American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters 


Is It Profitable to Promote 
C.L.U. Studies? — 


Life companies have a wide va- 

















TABLE 1. PRESENT STATUS OF 4,786 C.L.U. COMPLETERS 
1928 - 1952 
Completers 
Activity Number Percentage 
Persons still active in life insurance 4,224 88.3 
Persons no longer active in life insurance 
Deceased 226 4.7 
Retired or disabled 29 0.6 
Out of insurance (or not traceable) 307 6.4 
Total 4, 786 100.0 


to recognize the designation 
granted an agent or employee to 
making available special company 
C. L. U. classes or correspondence 
courses, from refusal to share any 
of the tuition or textbook cost 
with C. L. U. candidates to as- 
sumption of the complete costs. It 
is hoped that, at some future time, 
a comprehensive study can be 
made of life insurance company 
practices so that accurate com- 
parisons of the various aids pro- 
vided will permit even closer eval- 
uations than are available at the 
present. 

The men most vitally concerned 


with the problem of encourage- 
ment of C. L. U. study have been 
faced with the necessity of ap- 
praising various factors. They 
have had to resolve to a wise con- 
clusion the enthusiasm of the 
C. L. U. as opposed to the occa- 
sional cynicism of the successful 
non-C. L. U. They have had to de- 
termine if, as an average, the 
work done by the C. L. U. was bet- 
ter than that done by the non- 
C. L. U. They have had to deter- 
mine if the higher quality of work, 
assuming that such was found to 
be the case with the C. L. U., was 

Continued on page 50 
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SPECIAL REPORT: 


is It Profitable 
To Promote C.L.U. Studies? 


TABLE 2, NUMBER OF COMPANY AFFILIATIONS SINCE COMPLETING 


Continued from page 49 


























C.L.U. EXAMINATIONS 
Occupation at Three or Never 
Time Undertook One Two more had Total 
C.L.U. Work Co. Co. Co. Broker Co. Per No.of 
Affil. Cent Cases 
Underwriter - 

Combination Bi22' 12.3 4.6 8 Lk 100,0 261 
Underwriter - 

Ordinary 76.1 14.8 6.9 EY Lez 100.0 1632 
Managerial - 

Combination $1.3: 14.1 oO J Let 100.0 198 
Manager or Genera] 

Agent - Ordinary 

Agency 10.17 238.7 8.8 Al a | 100.0 242 
Assistant Manager or 

Supervisor - 

Ordinary Agency 6455>20;2 10,2 1.3 8 100.0 401 
Home Office Se. 1 4656 ao 1.4 100.0 208 
Others 61.7 24.3 4.9 10.8 Sed 100.0 390 

TABLE 3 INCOME VARIATION DURING PERIOD OF C.L.U. STUDY 
Occupation at Time Little TOTAL 
Under took Increased Increased or no Decreased Decreased Per No.of 

C.L.U. Work Greatly Moderately change Moderately Greatly Cent Cases 
Underwriter - 

Combination 21.4 fp ee 6.8 7 100.0 262 
Underwriter - 

Ordinary 26.0 57.8 13.8 9 Pe 100.0 1648 
Managerial - 

Combination 20,2 65.7 14.1 100.0 198 
Mer, or G. A. - 

Ordinary Agency 16,1 5.5 26.0 Low i.2 100,0 261 
Asst. Mgr. or Super- 

visor - Ord. Agency 22.8 55.7 2161 4 100, 0 404 
Jom ] 63.2 20. ¢ 5 100, 0 204 
Othe 25. ¢ As 22 5 +8 ; Breey : 100.0 = 374 
50) 


more desirable than the greater 
attention to sales technique and 
diligence manifested by the no:- 
C. L. U. 

As a result of the attention nec- 
essarily devoted te the problem, 
particularly when there were 
available few guideposts which 
could aid sound comelusions, a 
great mamy objections to C. L. VU. 
study have emerged. Many of 
these objections stem from obser- 
vation of one or a very few indi- 


viduals. Most of the objections 
have originated and have been 


promoted in managerial ranks. 
Many objections have been based 
upon observations of candidates 
who should never have been en- 
couraged to begin C. L. U. study 
because of their educational limi- 
tations, family situations, general 
instability in life insurance or 
other business and personal prob- 
lems or peculiarities. 


Question of Value 


To compound the difficulties 
taced by life insurance agency 
executives, neither the American 
College of Life Underwriters nor 
the American Society of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters has been 
able, until recently, to provide a 
definite answer to the question 
whether C. L. U. encouragement 
was profitable to a life insurance 
company. The College, because of 
its close association with C. L. U.s 
and leading figures in the life in- 
surance business, its opportunity 
to confer with and be advised by 
leading professional educators, 
and its adherence to high educa- 
tional standards, had reason to 
believe the C. L. U. study was 
profitable to the C. L. U., the life 
insurance company and the pub- 
lic. But they have been in no po- 
sition to demonstrate this belief 
to the satisfaction of either insti- 
tution. 


Cc. L. U. Anniversary Survey 


A recognition of this  laek 
prompted the C. L. U. Silver Anni 
versary Survey, which was undet 
taken in 1952 after 25 years of 
C. L. U. educational endeavor. The 
purpose of the survey was to de- 
termine in the most objective man- 
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ner the status of the C. L. U. in 
the life insurance business com- 
munity. A lack of objectivity im 
method could possibly have biased 
he results to promote an increase 
in C. L. U. candidates temporarily, 
but the long range effect would be 
lisastrous to the concept of high- 
, education im life insurance. Too 
severe an objectivity, on the other 
hand, could conceivably have indi- 
cated that the American College 
was ineffective as an educational 
medium. In the face of this risk, 
a central method of realistic ob- 
jectivity was decided on, regard- 
less of the possible adverse effect 
—a rather daring concept when 


determining whether encourage- 
ment of C. L. U. study is profitable 
to his company, but the informa- 
tion to be derived from it, coupled 
with his personal experience and 
opportunity to observe the prac- 
tices of his company and other 
companies, now places him in a 
more secure position when such a 
decision must be reached. Some of 
the tables compiled as a result of 
the survey will be displayed in 
this article. It is possible to pre- 
sent little more than a thumbnail 


TABLE 4. EFFECT OF C.1.1. 


sketch of the various findings. It 
is hoped that this article will en- 


courage study of the 


How Many C. L. U.s 
The first question that 
to many executives is: “How many 
men have completed the C. L. U 
examinations in 25 years and how 
many are still in the life 
ance business?” Reference to Ta- 
ble 1 will provide the answer. 
The finding that 88.3 per cent of 
all C. L. U.s are still actively en- 


survey. 


occurs 


insur- 


STUDY ON INCOME 
































‘ i , Occupation at Little TOTAL 
viewed in the light of modern edu- Time Undertook Increased Increased or no Decreased Decreased Per No.of 
cational processes. C.L.U. Work Greatly Moderately change Moderately Greatly Cent Cases 

Complete Report eitiaaazatiaaee, 
The results of the Survey are Combination 16.0 69.1 14.1 .8 100,0 262 
published in the report entitled 
“un + : ‘ . Underwriter - 

C. L. U. Silver Anniversary Sur- Ordinary 13.7 58.4 25.1 2.5 3 100.0 1640 
vey” published by the American 
College of Life Underwriters and yess . - — 
the American Society of Chart- iasticiaies — ee vais . —” ae 
ered Life Underwriters. This re- Manager or 
port was sent to home office General Agent - 
agency executives. It fully de- SET AS sl aaa xe . — 200 
scribes the methods used in mak- Asst. Mer. or 
ing the survey and the results Supervisor - 
obtained. Ordinary Agency 9.4 52.6 37.6 -2 2 100, 0 405 

The survey does not answer all Home Office 6.4 43.8 49.8 100.0 203 
of the questions facing the life 
insurance company executive in Others 11,2 48.1 39.6 .8 3 100.0 374 
TABLE 5. TREND OF LIFE INSURANCE TAXABLE INCOME 
FROM BEGINNING OF C.L.U. STUDY TO 1951 
1951 TAXABLE INCOME 
: ee 
font fut 
Taxable Incoee 2 , 88 88 82 Be 88 88 82 82 Se tral 
tteste st .§ Se StS SO és dt dt dt a? *? No. of 
vo yi 1 nee 
C.L.U. Study 22 Sa 88 $2 25 223 2 25 SS SB RE Cent Cases 
Not in life ins. 28.1 1.1 5.6 14.6 11.2 10.1 11.2 14.6 3.5 ... ... 100.0 89 
$0-1, 999 5.7 2.5 19.0 18.6 16.8 14.3 11.5 4.7 5.4 1.5 ... 100.0 279 
$2, 000-3, 999 2.8 9 5.0 21.0 21.5 14.2 15.4 8.0 7.6 2.4 1.2 100.0 1131 
$4, 000-5, 999 3.1 -4 1.5 9.8 24.1 17.0 21.1 10.2 7.3 3.0 2.5 100.0 975 
$6, 000-7, 000 2.9 5 2.7 11.5 16.3 27.2 14.4 12.3 5.9 6.6 100.0 374 
$8, 000-9, 999 je 6 «es 35S 2.9 12.1 31.8 13.9 19.7 6.9 6.9 100.0 173 
$10, 000-13, 000 coe «UCcee «6G UG) C8 «O41 14.6 16.3 30.1 13.0 17.9 100.0 123 
$14,000-17, 999 , i oo 16 3.2 85 11.1 93.3 15.9 22.2 100.0 63 
$18, 000-25, 999 BiG coc sew coe cove seo See Ble 41.6 2.2 Ae Me 29 
$26, 000-33, 999 eae wee «ee Oe wee weit ate: ne, SER nee 5 
$34,C00 or over cae eee nibs “eae see wee eed ve IT - ccc Be TRS 6 
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gaged in the life insurance busi- 
(with almost half the re- 
mainder having died or retired) 
is an answer to an objection often 
voiced that C. L. U. study tends 
to lead many men out of the life 
insurance Comparison 
of this finding with the average 
turnover of agents in the life in- 
surance should be re- 
vealing. 


ness, 


business. 


business 


“Lose Agents” 


There seems to be a fear on the 
part of some agency executives 
that attainment of the C. L. U. 
designation will cause a company 
to lose C. L. U.s to other compa- 
nies who are in need of managers 
or assistant general 
agents and agency executives, or 


managers, 


to lose agents to other companies 
for other reasons. Table 2 reveals 
that 75.9 per cent of the C. L. U.s 
have remained with one company 
since completing their examina- 
tion, and that 15.3 per cent more 


Continued from page 51 


companies. Only 4 per cent are 
divided between brokers with no 
principal company affiliations and 
those who have not been con- 
nected with a life insurance com- 
pany. 


“Cost Too Great" 


Some life insurance companies 
have been loath to encourage 
C. L. U. study because they be- 
lieved that the time taken to en- 
gage in the study would decrease 
the amount of time available for 
work, causing the income of the 
C. L. U. candidate to sag. Table 
+ demonstrates that 23.5 per cent 
of the C. L. U.s showed great in- 
creases in income during their 
period of C. L. U. study; 58.5 per 
cent reported moderate increases: 
16.5 per cent reported little or no 
increase and only 1.5 per cent in- 
dicated that their income had de- 
creased during their period of 
study. 

The apparent conclusions to be 


CC. ts @. 


into account factors other than 
C. L. U. study which could have 
caused the increase in income. 
Some of these factors are: a 
change in position, improved eco- 
nomic conditions, increased pro- 
duction deriving from added ex- 
perience and 
commissions. 

In order to attempt to 
the effect of C. L. U. 


increased renewal 
isolate 
study, each 
was asked to indicate the 
direct effect of such study on his 
income. The results of this in- 
quiry are tabulated in Table 
which reveals that 68 per cent be- 
lieve that their C. L. U. studies 
brought an increase in their in- 
come, while 30 per cent indicated 
that it had little or no effect, and 
only 2 per cent indicated that it 
caused a decrease. 


Substantial Increase 


The study of Tables ° and 4 
reveals some possibility of error 
in their interpretation 
these tables treat all income re- 
ceived by C. L. U.s including i 

come from their life insurance 
efforts. If all income other than 
life insurance income is excluded, 
the information shown in Table 5 
is derived. It will be noted that 
this Table deals only with the net 
taxable income. Significantly, the 
largest group of C. L. U.s, when 
undertaking C. L. U. work, earned 


because 














have been associated with two derived from Table 3 do not take between $2,000 and $3.999 and | 
TABLE 6. SALES EXPERIENCE RELATED TO 1951 LIFE INSURANCE TAXABLE INCOME 
2 1951 TAXABLE INCOME 
Sales = S : : : ; ‘ —— ’ — TOTAL 
Experience ca 2 ee se 33 of $3 33 So $8 @e Per No.of 
aie & Sa SS [_— > =: . =. ae Cent Cases 
OG tte ae on ga S225 248 $8 x . 
S52 SR SS SB 45 SS SS BS BE BS Ss 
None Mi «con 3:4 BGO Ti SA OES cus SF tee oe TS 48 
wees than 1 Yr. 93.2 «+. «sos BOT M.7 ULF os HLT + «es ves DRG 6 
1-2 yrs. oe ere Fe err ‘i wax «oo DRS 14 
3°5 yrs. 5.7 »@ 4:11 26.3 Bi Mid 1.5 3.2 2 oD «coe TOO6 277 
6-10 yrs. 3.7 .F SB 21.0 2.9 16.5 17.8 3.1 0 8 «sc 8 611 
11-16 yrs. 5.0 .6 3.5 10.8 21.3 18.3 20.2 10.2 . 1.5 1.7 16.0 480 
16-20 yrs. 1.4 1.0 1.9 9.0 18.5 12.6 20.4 15.0 13.5 3.2 3.5 100.0 681 
21-25 yrs. 1.8 1.0 2.2 5.8 84 13.3 21.7 16.2 15.8 7.7 6.6 100.0 514 
25 yrs.or more 2.5 8 2.8 71.712.0 9.9 19.3 10.8 15.6 8.9 9.7 100.0 648 
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1951 over 70 per cent of this group 
had life insurance income of 
$6.000 or more. 


Effect of Sales Experience 

The number of years of life in- 
surance sales experience from the 
time the C. L. U. received his des- 
ignation to 1952 displays some in- 
teresting findings as revealed in 
Table 6. Summarizing that table 
produces these results: 

Of the group of C. L. U.s with 
3 to 5 years’ experience: 14.5 per 
cent made $0 to $4,000; 51.3 per 
cent made $4,000 to $8,000; and 
28.5 per cent made $8,000 
from life insurance only. 

Of the group with 6 to 10 years’ 
experience: 6.5 per cent made $0 
to $4,000; 46.9 per cent made 
$4,000 to $8,000; and 42.9 per cent 
made over $8,000 from life insur- 
ance only. 

For those with 11 to 16 vears’ 
experience: 4.1 per cent made $0 
to $4,000; 32.1 per cent made 
$4,000 to $8,000; and 58.8 per cent 
made over $8,000 from life insur- 
ance only. 


over 


“Encourage Brokerage Business” 


Among the objections voiced to 
promoting C. L. U. studies has 
the fear that such study 
would encourage the candidate to 
broker his business among vari- 
ous companies rather than to give 
his own company the major por- 
tion. Table 7 provides some perti- 
nent information on this point. On 
the basis of 1951 premium volume, 
22 per cent of the C. L. U. ordi- 
nary underwriters placed 100 per 
cent of premium volume with their 
main company and 67 per cent 
placed more than 90 per cent. Of 
the combination underwriters, 89 
per cent placed all their business 
with their main company and 95 
per cent placed nine out of every 
ten dollars of premium volume 
with their main company. 


been 


“Only Large Cases” 


Considerable thought has been 
given to the apparent problem 
arising from the fact that the 
C. L. U. will tend to become an 
estate planner or to concentrate 
only on large cases, thereby cre- 
ating many problems. Table 8& 
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illustrates the actual findings for 
ordinary underwriters. It is shown 
that 62.3 per cent of C. L. U.s, or 
five out of eight, handle more than 
40 cases per year. 


Table 9 further demonstrates, 
by setting out information as to 
the method of selling used, that 
the C. L. U. does not tend to en- 


ployed are those of package sell- 
ing, programming and business 
insurance. 


Executive Development 


Some amount of thought, as- 
suredly, has been given to the 
question of managerial and execu- 
tive personnel development aris- 
One of 





























gage only in business or estate ing from C. L. U. study. 
planning. It shows that the sell- the critical problems faced by life 
ing methods most usually em- insurance companies at this time 
TARLE 7. PERCENTAGE OF 1951 PREMIUM VOLUME PLACED 
WITH "MAIN" COMPANY 
Occupation TOTAL 
in 0- 20- 40- 60- 70- 80- 90- 100% Bro- Per No.of 
19351 19% 39% 39% 6% 719% 89% 9% ker cent Cases 
Underwriter - 
Combination “me ame ewe Pa | 9 9 6.4 89.1 100, 0 110 
Underwriter - 
Ordinary re 6 39 S2@ To 14:1 4i- BS 1 100.0 1073 
Managerial] - 
Combinat ion SiG? “ace. ame .9 9 2.8 90.8 100.0 108 
Mer. or G.A, = 
Ordinary Agency 8 hea 1.4 1.2 368 8.0 39.4 44.6 4 100. 0 302 
Asst. Mgr. or 
Supervisor - 
Ordinary Agency 9 <9 3.6 2.2 10:3 394 42.9 100.0 223 
Home Office 18.4 5.3 18.4 57.9 100.0 38 
Others 4.9 4.6 6.6 4.9 6.6 10.8 24.6 28.5 8.5 100.0 305 
TABLE 8. NUMBER OF LIVES ON WHICH INSURANCE WAS PLACED IN 1951 
(ORDINARY INSURANCE ONLY) 
Occupation 150 TOTAL 
in 0- 20- 40- 60- 80- 100- and Per No.of 
1951 19 39 59 79 99 149 over Cent Cases 
Underwriter - 
Combination 9.7 3023 3569 6 ae 3.9 1.9 100.0 103 
Underwriter - 
Ordinary $.6 29.1 30.2 1 tel yer 2.7 100.0 1069 
Managerial - 
Combination 8 tT «462 BP 2e9 19 1.9 100.0 103 
Mer. or G.A. - 
Ordinary Agency 28.7 35.1 17.6 8.4 5 Py 3.9 2.5 100,0 487 
Asst. Mer. or 
Supervisor - 
Ordinary Agency 27.1 30.3 24.9 S2G@- Baa 5.0 -9 100.0 221 
Home Office 64.7 20:6 2.9 8.9 ae 2.9 ees 10060 34 
Others 41.6 27.6 16.3 4.6 3.6 4.3 2.0 100.0 305 
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is that of finding and adequately 
training such personnel. Does 
C. L. U. study assist or retard ef- 
forts in this direction? Table 10 
and Table 11, in addition to indi- 
vidual company experience, should 
provide material for an interest- 
ing comparison between’ those 


TABLE 9. 
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holding the C. L. U. designation 
and those who have not engaged 


in C. L. U. study. 
Persistency 
Some mention should be made 


of the persistency of business pro- 
duced by C. L. U.s. A portion of 


METHOD OF SELLING USED. 


























”_ . e 
giadcsg i = = 
nm S he be oes | 
@ n tom & 3 a Zz 2 
Occupation Sis: be sae am = fom 
2 Cm om & §§ 2) a et a ome « 
in 2o a= 2 =~ oe Lol a cs 
> Be = aa < age 
1951 ec 985, 953 8 $24 TOTAL 
a5 @0 0” foes ao Pe =] = p — 
am =a ers iS os ™“ a > = s er 0.0 
Sk Stes cage 3% = 2 B Cent Cases 
a @ & &5 BS Os © Caw aa ie) <5) 
Underwriter - 

Combination S52 44.6 38.2 Hy | Te f 336 100.0 110 
Underwriter - 

Ordinary oo 16.3 46.0 9,4 ( e 19.6 100.0 1071 
Managerial - 

Combination re | 29.6 55.6 7.4 9 2.8 100.0 108 
Mer. or G.A. - 

Ordinary Agency 3 11.8 45.3 12.0 8.2 22.4 100.0 473 
Asst. Mgr. or 

Supervisor - 

Ordinary Agency Bs | 15.5 56.5 6.0 6.0 13.3 100.0 218 
Home Office 4.7 20.9 5152 9.2 7.0 7.0 100.0 43 
Others 6.2 18.0 32.3 20.3 9.8 13.4 100.0 306 

TABLE 10. POSITIONS OF C.L.U.s 
When Undertaking 
Position C.L.U. Werk 1952 
Per Cent Per Cent 

Underwriter - Combination vf 3.4 
Underwriter - Ordinary 48.6 32-9 
Managerial - Combination 5.8 6.5 
Manager or General] Agent - Ordinary Agency f ar Zoe3 
Assistant Manager or Supervisor - 

Ordinary Agency 12.0 8.3 
Home Office 6.1 9.0 
Other lice 17.0 

Total 100.0 100.0 
Note: Based on 3,416 replies. 
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the survey contains a complete 
study of this factor. One ratio 
derived from these findings—that 
90 per cent of the life insurance 
placed in force during three and 
one-half years, from 1948 throuzh 
1951, by 75 per cent of the orii- 
nary underwriters and 66 per cent 
of the combination underwriters, 
was still in force at the end 
1951—provides material to co: 
pare with over-all individual com- 
pany experience. 


= = ~~ pw SS wee “SS 
oe => 


Recruiting Aid 


In addition to revealing C. L. U. 
performance, the survey provides 
information which should be of 
aid in recruiting. If it can be said 
the C. L. U.s as a group are suc- 
cessful life insurance representa- 
tives, perhaps some attention to 


their personal characteristics is 
ealled for. The following com- 
ments have been taken directly 


from page 4 of the Survey report: 

“Who gets to be a C. L. U.? 
What are his personal character- 
istics? These are questions often 
asked and about which we now 
have some data. 


Average C. L. U. 


“Typically, the C. L. U. in 1942 
was 45.5 years of age, male, 
married, had one or two children. 
owned $50,000 of life insurance, 
attended religious services, was a 
member of the American Society 
of C. L. U.s and the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, at- 
tended two service clubs or other 
organizations more or less regu- 
larly, and within the preceding 
five years had held office in two 
or three organizations (religious. 
insurance, service club, etc.). [0 
addition, the C. L. U. entered life 
insurance sales work because he 
thought it offered better oppor- 
tunity for increased earning 


Age Groups 


“In regard to the age distribu- 
tion of C. L. U.s, less than 4 per 
cent were under age 30, and 25.8 
per cent were between ages 30 and 
40. There were 39.2 per cent be- 
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tween ages 40 and 50, and 20.7 


o 


per cent were over age 50. 

“C. L. U.s were male (98.1 per 
cent). There were 95.8 per cent 
who were married, and the 
spouses of 7.6 per cent were em- 
ployed. As to the size of the 
C. L. U.s family, 28.8 per cent had 
no children, 15.8 per cent had one 
child, 34.3 per cent had two chil- 
dren, 16.8 per cent had three, and 


9 


the remaining 4.3 per cent had 
four or more. Five C. L. U.s had 
nine or more children which is 


where the counting stopped! 


Amount In Force 


“Table 12 presents the pattern 
of life insurance in force on the 
lives of C. L. U.s in 1952. These 
data do not take into considera- 
tion the factors that can affect 
this amount of life insurance, such 
as age, life insurance experience, 
position, and income. Because of 
the interest expressed in such in- 
formation, the amount of life in- 
surance in force on the C. L. U.’s 
life, based on each of these fac- 
tors, is shown in complete detail 
in Page 39 of the Survey report.” 

It has been mentioned that only 
a thumbnail sketch of the results 
of the Silver Anniversary Survey 
can be made in an article of this 
nature. The report of the survey 
provides a wealth of information 
not touched on here. Most prob- 
ably, one of the most important 
uses will be that the report can 
be considered a standard against 
which a number of individual life 
insurance company agency prac- 
tices and experience can be com- 
pared. 


Additional Study 


Further processing of the in- 
formation derived from the survey 
ean be expeeted. Additional] expe- 
rience reports, perhaps equalling 
or exeeeding in importance this 
survey, ean be expected. Further 
inquiries on the samme subject may 
have the effect of either support- 
ing or revising the facts as pre- 
sented at the present stage. Close 
study by individuals with statisti- 
cal experience and ability may 
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point out other paths of investi- 
gation. 
The conclusion that C. L. U. 


study encouragement is profitable 
to a life insurance company does 
not appear to be presumptuous in 
view of the many supporting fac- 
tors revealed by the C. L. U. Silver 
Anniversary Survey. 





All of the Tables | through 12 on pages 
49 through 55 are reprinted with per- 


mission from the 
niversary Survey, 


C. L. U. Silver An- 
prepared by Arthur 


W. Mason, Jr., and copyright 1953 by 
the American College of Life Under- 


writers. 














TABLE 11. POSITION HELD IN 1952 AS RELATED TO POSITION 
WHEN UNDERTOOK C.L.U. WORK 
POSITION IN 1952 
< ec 

' ' '& bu 8 : 

S ' < o 
Position When = §5 an ‘3 s. g 
Under tak ing =G =P Sa 7 GSE = 
C.L.U. Work Pa fa gs c8 *FE Ss ¢ Total 

€ #5 § ey abe 2 Per No.of 

=) = Ss @ 5 Cent Cases 
Underwriter - 
Combination 37.1% 9.8% 29.0% 7.3% 1.4% 5.0% 10.4% 100.0 262 
Underwriter - 
Ordinary oa 55.8 2 20.0 8.9 3.4 11.4 100, 0 1661 
Managerial - 
Combination 3.0 4.0 55.8 10.4 2.0 13.8 11.0 100.0 201 
Mer. or G.A. - 
Ordinary Agency 11.0 66.5 3.0 10.0 9.5 100. 0 268 
Asst. Mer. or 
Supervisor - 
Ordinary Agency 0.2 16.2 S 36:9 24.3 8.5 14.3 100.0 409 
Home Office 0.5 4.3 6.7 14.4 2.9 57.8 13.4 100.0 209 
Others 15 10.7 4.1 14.1 6.1 6.8 56.6 100.0 411 

Total 3416 





TABLE 12, LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


ON LIVES OF C.L.U.S 








Amount of 
Life Insurance 


Per 
Cent 











$0 - $4,999 0.6 
$5,000 - $9, 999 1.0 
$10,000 - $14,999 Kp 
$15,000 - $19, 999 4.9 
$20,000 - $29,999 12.7 
$30,000 - $49, 999 21469 
$50,000 - $74, 999 2502 
$75,000 - $99,999 12.4 
$100,000 - $124, 999 6.8 
$125,000 or over 5.6 
100.0 

Note: Based on 3087 replies. 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 
Consultant, Advanced Underwriting, Gulf Life 


The “Premium-Payment Test’ 
—A Thing of the Past 


T is assumed that most life in- 

surance underwriters are now 
aware of the fact that the Fed- 
eral estate tax law has been 
amended so that insurance pro- 
ceeds payable by reason of the 
death of the insured are not to be 
included in the value of his estate 
because he paid the premiums 
either directly or indirectly. 


New Specifications 

Under the provisions of the new 
Revenue Act of 1954, such pro- 
ceeds are to be included in the 
value of the decedent’s estate only 
(1) if the proceeds are made pay- 
able to his estate, (2) if he re- 
tained legal incidents of owner- 
ship in the policy, or (8) if he 
transferred the policy during his 
lifetime in contemplation of death. 
The term “legal incidents of 
ownership” now includes a re- 
versionary interest if the value of 
such interest exceeds five per cent 
of the value of the policy imme- 
diately before the death of the 
decedent. 

At first blush, it might appear 
that every estate owner who has 
an estate tax problem should im- 
mediately dispose of all owner- 
ship in his present life insurance 
and also purchase a substantial 
amount of additional insurance on 
his life, the ownership of such 
insurance to be vested in others 


re 
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than himself. In this manner, he 
would be able to create an un- 
limited estate which would be free 
from estate tax at the time of his 
death. 

Unfortunately, the problem is 
not quite that simple. True, the 
abolition of the so-called “pre- 
mium-payment test’ will prove 
very beneficial to many estate 
owners, and the sale of life in- 
surance in the future should show 
a very substantial increase by rea- 
son of this important change in 
the law. On the other hand, this 
new look is not a panacea for all 
estate ills, as there are a num- 
ber of relavant factors that must 
be taken into consideration in the 
proper planning of every estate. 

Two of these factors will be 
treated in this article, one per- 
taining to the gift tax conse- 
quences, and the other pertaining 
to the effect on the marital deduc- 
tion. It is hoped that the com- 
ments made will be of value to all 
those life insurance underwriters 
who are practicing in this particu- 
lar field of selling. 

Gift tax consequences will be 
approached from two. angles: 
(1) The transfer of ownership in 
existing policies; and (2) The 
purchase of new insurance by the 
insured with ownership vested in 
others than himself. 

In the case of the transfer of 


ownership in existing policies, of 
course, the value of the gift for 
Federal gift tax purposes would 
be the interpolated reserve value 
of the policy as of the date of the 
gift plus the proportionate part 
of the premiums paid in advance 
at the time of the gift. 

In the case of policies owned 
by others than the insured, any 
premiums paid by the insured 
would be considered as gifts to 
the owners of the policies. 

Hence, in any case where the 
ownership in existing policies is 
being transferred or where the 
insured intends to pay the pre 
miums on policies owned by 
others, he must take into con- 
sideration all of the gift tax con- 
sequences. 

In many cases, the problem of 
gift tax will be of little or no 
consequence. This is due to the 
tact that the exemptions allowed 
under the Federal gift tax law 
may be more than sufficient to 
cover the value of the gift. How- 
ever, in states which impose a 
gift tax in addition to the Federal 
gift tax, this may raise more difh- 
cult problems. 

Under the provisions of the 
present Federal gift tax law, an 
estate owner may make the fol- 
lowing tax-exempt gifts; (1) $30,- 
000 — general exemption — once 
during his lifetime; plus (2) 
$3,000—annual exemptions—each 
vear to each donee. These exemp- 
tions may be doubled with the 
consent of the other spouse. Ex- 
emptions are also allowed for 
charitable, religious, educational, 
and similar purposes. 


Effect on Marital Deduction 


Under the provisions of the 
present Federal estate tax law, 
an estate owner may leave his oF 
her surviving spouse one-half of 
the adjusted gross estate free 
from tax. It is important, there- 
fore, to give careful consideration 
to the effect of gift life insurance 
on the benefits to be obtained 
under the marital deduction pro- 
visions of the Federal estate tax. 
Because of the various state laws 
imposing inheritance and _ estate 
taxes, these will be ignored in 
the following comments, and only 

Continued on page 58 
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With Ag-Empire your time is your time 


We try to keep our business with you on a get-in 
and get-right-out basis. No emergencies — none of 
this hurry, hurry, last minute or else stuff. And 
when you’re pressed for time, our business is never 
80 important that it can’t wait its turn. However. 
when the shoe’s on the other foot, and you have a 


problem or two that needs ‘ 


‘unknotting,” our field 
and home office men are never too tied up to lend 
a hand. Our time is your time — all the way. Ask 


any Ag-Empire agent. 
Fifty per cent of all Ag agents point to 15 years or more with us! 


aeieeee aiieniiabians Pon 


of Wetertowe if 
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Like to learn more about 
the Ag-Empire way ? 
Simply fill in and mail 
this coupon today. 
Agricultural Insurance Co. 


Dept. 93 
Watertown, N.Y. 


Have your fieldman stop by to tell me more 
about Ag-Empire. 
Agency 


My name 


Address 
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the gross Federal estate tax will 
be considered. 

First, assume that an estate 
owner has an adjusted gross es- 
tate of $500,000, including $100,- 
000 of insurance on his life with 
a gift tax value of $30,000 and 
for which he is paying premiums 
of $3,000 a year. He retains owner- 


ship in the life insurance and dies 
taking the maximum benefit of 
the marital deduction—no more 
and no less. He leaves one-half 
of his adjusted gross estate out- 
right to his wife who survives 
him,—that is $250,000,—and the 
balance of his estate is placed 
in trust so that it will not qualify 
for the marital deduction. 

At the time of his death, the 
$250,000 left outright to his wife 
will not be subject to the Federal 
estate tax, but the remaining 
$250,000, less the $60,000 general 





Investments of Life Insurance Companies (June) 


(000,000 Omitted) 


Type of Investment 


Company Used 
Investment. 


Acquired Held 
te ae 





June June 6 Mos. 6 Mos. 
1954 1953 1954 1953 


$2,307 $1,760 
28 3 


“97 
53 

_ 108 
472 
7 


1,784 
106 


~ 
June 30 June 30 


1954 
$9,343 
565 
23 
1,641 
721 
1 
166 
3,671 
8 
12,819 


4 
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amounts shown represent book values for all items except “Other Assets’ 
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change in holdings for the month may sometimes be greater than acquisitions for a particular item due to 


rounding, write-ups and other adjustments, 





For property figures in your area, consult THE 
SPECTATOR'S "Insurance by States," published an- 


nually. 








exemption, will be taxed,—that is, 
$190,000. The gross Federal e. 
tate tax will be $47,700, and there. 
after his wife will have an estate 
ot $250,000. 

If the wife were to die there. 
after, leaving an estate of $250. 
000, not being entitled to the mari- 
tal deduction, it is estimated that 
the shrinkage of her estate by 
reason of estate taxes and final 
expenses would be approximately 
$56,450. The total estate taxes at 
the death of the husband, $47,700, 
plus the shrinkage at the wife's 
subsequent death, $56,450, would 
amount to $104,150. 

Next, assume that the husband, 
during his lifetime, transferred 
ownership in the $100,000 of life 
insurance to his wife. This he 
could do without the payment of 
a Federal gift tax. He then dies 
taking the maximum benefit of the 
marital deduction,—no more and 
no less. He leaves one-half of his 
adjusted gross estate outright to 
his wife who survives him,—that 
is, one-half of $400,000, or $200,- 
000,—and the balance of his es- 
tate, $200,000, is placed in trust 
so that it will not qualify for the 
marital deduction. 

At the time of his death, the 
$200,000 left outright to his wife 
will not be subject to the Federal 
estate tax, but the remaining 
$200,000, less the $60,000 general 
exemption, will be taxed,—that is 
$140,000. The gross Federal es- 
tate tax will be $32,700, and there 
after his wife will have an estate 
of $300,000,—that is, the $100,000 
of life insurance and the $200,000 
inherited under the marital dedut- 
tion. If the wife were to die there 
after, leaving an estate of $300, 
000, not being entitled to the mari- 
tal deduction, it is estimated that 
the shrinkage of her estate by rea 
son of estate taxes and final ex- 
penses would be approximately 
$78,200. The total estate taxes at 
the death of the husband, $32,700, 
plus the shrinkage at the wife's 
subsequent death, $73,200, would 
amount to $105,900, — or $1,750 
more than if he had retained 
ownership in the $100,000 of life 
insurance. 

So, the question might be asked: 
“What was gained by transferring 
ownership in the life insurance t0 
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the wife?” Probably, the only 
real benefit would be that at the 
death of the husband, the taxes 
against his estate would be $15,- 
000 less than if he had retained 
ownership in the life insurance,— 
that is, the difference between 
$47,700 and $32,700. This would 
give the heirs $15,000 more assets 
on which to earn income, during 
the subsequent lifetime of the 
wife. 

Some may say that the shrink- 
age of the wife’s estate may be 
reduced after the husband’s death, 
—namely, by making tax-exempt 
gifts or by using up the principal 
for maintenance and support. The 
wife may remarry and become en- 
titled to the benefit of the marital 
deduction. However, these factors 
are of little consequence for they 
would apply in either case,—that 
is, whether the wife inherits an 
estate of $250,000 or $300,000. 

It might also be stated that the 
wife could use some of the life 
insurance proceeds to pay the es- 
tate taxes and final expenses in 
connection with her husband’s es- 
tate. Here, further complications 
present themselves. First, it must 
be kept in mind that the wife is 
not liable for these taxes and ex- 
penses unless the husband’s so 
directs in his will. Hence, if she 
were to pay them, she would be 
making a gift to the other heirs 
of the estate. It is doubtful if 
this would be a wise move. Of 
course, she could loan the money 
to the executor of her husband’s 
estate, or she could purchase as- 
sets from the estate, in order to 
furnish cash for the payment of 
these charges. However, this 
would be of little benefit taxwise, 
as her ultimate estate would still 
be $300,000. 

Again, if the husband were to 
require his wife to pay estate 
taxes and other charges out of 
her share of the estate, it would 
merely have the effect of reducing 
the amount of the marital deduc- 
tion, and thus increasing the taxes 
against his estate. By this pro- 
cedure, he would merely be re- 
Placing a part of the marital de- 
duction by gift life insurance. 

It will be seen, therefore, that 
great care should be taken in the 
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matter of gift life insurance 
where the husband and wife are 
involved. Furthermore, the same 
problems would present them- 
selves in the case of new insur- 
ance purchased by the husband 
and owned by his wife, as are 
indicated in the case of the trans- 
fer of ownership of present in- 
surance. 

What has already been said 
should not be taken to indicate 
that there is no market for gift 
life insurance. Certainly, the mar- 
ket has been greatly increased by 


the abolition of the so-called 
“premium-payment test.” 

One of the most lucrative fields 
for the sale of gift life insurance 
should be found in the case of 
tax-exempt gifts to members of 
the younger generation, — sons 
and daughters,—or to beneficiaries 
of the estate owner other than his 
wife. This field would seem to be 
almost unlimited. 

A simple illustration might be 
the case of an estate owner who 

Continued on page 60 




















“Here’s a Real Brokerage 
= Company!” 


--.a Company geared to plac- 
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—competitive policies. 
— individualized, liberal 
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Try us on one or two cases! 


PosTAl LIFE 
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The President’s Club. of 
Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Company is com- 
posed of life under- 
writers whose yearly 
record is outstanding. 
With these stories of 
its officers we pay 
tribute to the entire 
organization for the 
fine effort it has made 
to make life insurance 
the splendid vocation 
that it is. 





A One Company Man 
With Cwo Success Stories 


Ic was January of 1931 when this young man started 
looking for a job with a future. Prospects weren't too 
bright in that depression year, but he found what he 
wanted—a chance to sell life insurance as an agent of 
the Kansas City Life Insurance Company. The years 
since have proved that his choice was a sound one, for 
it brought him not one, but two successes. 


In ten years, he had become one of the outstanding 
young life insurance men in a state noted for its life 
insurance men—but the war interrupted his career. He 
entered the army and the same outstanding ability that 
lifted him to the top in the life insurance business won 
him an important post with the air force. 


In 1945 he returned to life insurance—and in the first 
14 days back on the job, he wrote business amounting 
to more than $75,000. That year, and every year since, 
he has qualified for membership in the President’s Club 
and has been its president on two occasions. In 1953, 
he set a Company production record, writing a volume 
of nearly $2,500,000. He has been a qualifying member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table for seven years and 
is the holder of practically every Company and national 
award. 


Today Kansas City Life Insurance Com- 
pany offers the ambitious man more 
opportunity than ever. Today the Com- 
pany has more than one billion dollars 
of life insurance in force—an achieve- 
ment made possible by the members 
of the President’s Club, to all of 
whom we pay tribute here. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Broadway at Armour, Kansas City, Missouri 
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WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


Washington Los Angeles 

















150 NASSAU ST. 











GEORGE B. BUCK 


ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ Benefit and Pension Funds 


NEW YORK 














Tax Analysis 
Continued from page 59 


has minor children or grandechil- 
dren to whom he would like to 
make substantial tax-exempt giits 
in order to reduce the ultimate 
shrinkage of his estate. He hesi- 
tates for several reasons. He 
knows that minors would not be 
able to handle their property for 
themselves; he fears what would 
happen to the property if the 
minor were to die; and he does 
not care to get involved in a com- 
plicated trust arrangement. In 
such a case, what could be more 
ideal than a gift life insurance 
policy? 

Another lucrative field should 
be in connection with the pur- 
chase of life insurance to pay es- 
tate taxes and cance] final debts 
and expenses. Of course, if the 
estate owner were to purchase in- 
surance on his life for these pur- 
poses and make the proceeds pay- 
able to his estate, then the 
proceeds would be included in his 
estate for estate tax purposes. 

Why not suggest to the estate 
owner that he purchase the re- 
quired amount of insurance on his 
life and transfer it to an irrevoc- 
able trust for the benefit of his 
children, or to heirs other than 
his wife? Such a trust could pro- 
vide that at the death of the es- 
tate owner, the trustee would col- 
lect the life insurance proceeds 
and use them to purchase assets 
from the estate, or the trustee 
might be given the right to loan 
the proceeds to the executor of 
the estate. In this manner, the 
cash proceeds would be made 
available to the executor of the 
estate for the purpose of paying 
taxes and other charges, but the 
life insurance proceeds would not 
be included in the value of the 
estate for tax purposes. 

Every life insurance under- 
writer who wishes to reap 2 har- 
vest from the new Revenue Act 
of 1954 should make a careful 
study of all the changes pertain- 
ing to the use of life insurance 
and annuity contracts. He will 
find many of them. 
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Workmen's Comp. 


Continued from page 25 


occuring on and after October 1, 
1954, and arising out of opera- 
tions covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance contracts 
written on the present policy 
form, construe such contracts as 
affording, subject to certain con- 
ditions, the same coverage as if 
such contracts had been written 
on the new form. Coverage for 
bodily injury by disease will be 
afforded for operations for which 
the applicable compensation pol- 
icy affords occupational disease 
coverage. The limits of liability 
stated in any such policy will be 
applicable to claims arising from 
injuries sustained on or after Oc- 
tober 1, 1954. No employer need, 
therefore, in order to secure the 
coverage advantages afforded by 
the new policy, request his insur- 
ance carrier or agent to cancel 
his present workmen’s compensa- 
tion policy and rewrite his cover- 
age on the new form. 


Joint Effort 


In cooperation with represen- 
tatives of other bureaus, the Na- 
tional Council Policy Forms Com- 
mittee is working on the further 
simplification of workmen’s com- 
pensation contracts. The commit- 
tee’s first goal is to make it pos- 
sible to write a basic. workmen’s 
compensation contract in every 
state without endorsement. 

Another objective is a true “all 
states” policy which will give an 
employer complete insurance pro- 
tection under every state work- 
men’s compensation law in the 
United States except the monopo- 
listic state fund states. To ac- 
complish these desirable reforms 
legislation by a number of states 
and the cooperation of workmen’s 
Compensation law administrators 
will be necessary. Finally, the 
committee has instituted a pro- 
Sram under which the workmen’s 
‘compensation policy form will be 
frequently reviewed and periodi- 
tally revised in order to keep the 
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policy form in step with develop- 
ments in workmen’s compensation 
insurance. 

The new policy program to be 
put into use this fall is but one 
of several projects on which 
workmen’s compensation carriers, 
through the National Council and 
other bureaus, have been work- 
ing for several years in an effort 
to improve their product and to 
reduce the expense of handling, 
and therefore the cost of, work- 
men’s compensation insurance. 
Among the subjects under study 





- 


by appropriate bureau committees 
are the possibility of expense sav- 
ings through the use of long-term 
policies or of renewal certificates 
and the simplification of issuing 
policies to and billing and collect- 
ing premiums from small risks. 
In short, employers, whether large 
corporations or individuals oper- 
ating small businesses, can expect 
continuing improvements in the 
protection furnished by the in- 
surance companies which write 
their workmen’s compensation 
coverage. 








““Tt’s a cinch 
to increase 


your income” 


says Benedict L. Rosenberg 
of Rosenberg Brothers, Baltimore, 


Maryland as Prudential Manager 
Bill Blair works up plans 
for more Group Creditors sales. 


TO: BROKERAGE SERVICE * THE PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK 1, N. J. 


I want to know more about Prudential’s 11¥— DEPARTMENT PLAN and how it will 


make LIFE sales easier for me. 


NAME 


“My brokerage business has expanded 
terrifically as a result of department 
stores’ interest in Prudential Group 
Creditors Insurance protection for 
their installment accounts. Pruden- 
tial’s experience in this field and the 
help of the Life Department Plan have 
been invaluable to me. Incidentally, 
although I get help I still get the fudl 


commission!” 
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COMPREHENSIVE DWELLING FORM 


A 


q. What companies write this 
form? 

A. Generally the Fire Depart- 
ments but in some instances the 
Inland Marine Divisions of Fire 
Companies are writing this form. 
Casualty Companies chartered to 
write Fire insurance may also 
issue this policy. 


Coverage 


Q. What does this policy pro- 
vide? 

A. This is a named peril divis- 
able premium policy, a minimum 
of three coverage groups is re- 
quired to qualify for premium dis- 
counts—(1) Fire and allied lines 
incorporating indemnity for addi- 
tional living expenses; (2) Resi- 
dence Theft; (3) Comprehensive 
Personal Liability insurance in- 
cluding special] Fire Legal Liabil- 
ity coverage. Optional coverages 
include breakage of glass which 
does not constitute a part of the 
building glass and a limited form 


of ‘named peril’ personal prop- 
erty floater. 
Exclusions 
Q. What are the exclusions 


under this form? 

A. As this is a schedule con- 
tract incorporating a number of 
perils formerly insured under 
separate contracts, the limitations 
agree in principle with the ex- 
clusions found in the individual 
policies. An additional limitation 
refers to the exclusion of wind- 
storm and hail losses to outside 
radio and television equipment 
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unless specifically scheduled. 
Smoke damage is covered under 
this form even though the unit 
is not connected to a chimney. 

It is expected that numerous 
changes will be made in this con- 
tract, some exclusions may be 
modified. 


Rates 


Q. What are the rates? 

A. Applicable rates are charged 
for the various coverages with 
discounts of: (1) Fire, extended 
coverage and additional extended 
coverage 1514*; Theft on premises 
30%; Off premises theft and per- 


sonal property coverage 10%; 
Liability and accidental glass 
breakage also 10%. Three year 


policies may be written at 2% the 
annual premium subject to a 
$125.00 minimum premium regard- 
less of term, 

*10% in rating territories re- 
quiring the use of 80% co-insur- 
ance clause. 


A New Comprehensive Dwelling 
Policy 

A great number of “all risk” 
types of dwelling policies have 
been issued by Fire and Casualty 
Companies and it would be prac- 
tically impossible to summarize 
all these contracts as conditions 
and coverages found in these in- 
dependent filings vary so widely. 
Twenty-eight groups of Fire and 
Casualty Companies have sub- 
scribed to a standard form of 
Comprehensive coverage as de- 
vised by Interbureau Insurance 





Advisory Group and are filing 
policy contracts, rules and rating 
plans in the various states through 
the National Bureau of Casualty 
Companies and the Fire Rating 
Organizations having jurisdiction. 
This is a schedule form of pol- 
icy which must include three spe- 
cific coverages in order to merit 
premium modifications. The three 
mandatory forms are: 
1. Fire, Extended Cover and 
Additional Extended Cover perils, 
including Additional Living Ex- 
pense Coverage. 
2. Residence and Outside Theft. 
3. Comprehensive Personal Lia- 
bility to which is added legal lia- 
bility coverage for loss of or dam- 
age to certain property in the as- 
sured’s care and custody caused 
by fire, explosion and smoke. 


Deductibles 


A mandatory $50. deductible ap- 
plies to malicious mischief, water 
damage, weight of ice, snow, sleet 
or collapse losses. It is also per- 
missible to attach the $25. deducti- 
ble to the theft and merit a rate 
reduction. 


Eligible Risks 

This policy applies only to 
owner-occupied one and two fan- 
ily dwellings used for private res- 
idential purposes and containing 
no business occupancies. Dwell- 
ings used as boarding or rooming 
houses or for farm purposes are 
specifically excluded. 


Property Insured 


Property insured under this 
contract includes the dwelling, 
outbuildings (optional 10 per cent 
of dwelling amount), household 
furnishings and personal effects 
(optional 10 per cent coverage 
away from the premises), trees. 
shrubs and plants but limited in 
amount to $300 on any one tree. 
$25 on any one shrub and $5 on 
any one plant. 


Minimum Requirements 


This policy contains certain 
premium requirements as to in- 
surance amounts: Liability co 
erage — $10,000 per occurrence, 
$250 Medical Payments per per 
son, Theft $1500 on premises and 
$1000 away from the residence 
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while the personal property off 


premises minimum amount is 
$1000. 
The Theft portion also limits 


the insurance to $100 on money, 
$500 on securities, also $500 on 
boats and equipment. 


Glass Breakage 


Glass pertaining to the resi- 
dence structure is insured as a 
part of the basic policy. Mirrors, 
chandeliers and other valuable 
fixture glass must be scheduled if 
coverage is desired. 

The fire, extended coverage and 
additional extended coverage sec- 
tion provides’ optional protection 
up to 10 per cent of the dwelling 
amount on outbuildings, the same 
percentage of the household ef- 
fects limit may be used to cover 
this property away from the resi- 
dence if desired. Ten per cent of 
the dwelling insurance may be se- 
lected by the assured to cover 
rental value (not more than 
1/12th of this amount will be 
available to cover any one month 
of untenantability). Ten per cent 


of this residence coverage may 
also be applied as additional liv- 
ing expense indemnity, the usual 
25 per cent per month limitation 
cannot be exceeded. 


Insurance to Value 


The policy holder is expected to 
buy Fire and Material Damage in- 
surance in an amount equal to 80 
per cent of total sound value of 
the residence and its contents 
(Mandatory in certain territories 
where co-insurance is compul- 
sory). It is desired that the prem- 
ises theft insurance equal 30 per 
cent of contents replacement cost. 
There is no penalty provision (ex- 
cept where co-insurance is man- 
datory) by reason of the assured’s 
failure to adopt these percentages 
as insurance amounts. 


Application Required 


A special application must ac- 
company a request for the issu- 
ance of this Comprehensive policy, 
this proposal form is really a sur- 
vey which assists the producer in 
providing the adequate coverages 


and to develop insurance amounts. 
It also enables the company un- 
derwriter to properly appraise the 
risk for acceptance or rejection. 
The Additional Extended Cover- 
age endorsement is of quite recent 
issue. It has been incorporated 
within the new Comprehensive 
policy to round out the protection 
and includes the perils of water 
damage from plumbing, heating 
and air conditioning appliances, 
the broad boiler explosion cover- 
age, vandalism, breakage of glass 
forming part of the building, 
vehicle damage (including vehi- 
cles operated by assured or ten- 
ant), fall of trees (also other ob- 
jects due to weight of snow and 
ice) freezing, collapse, landslide. 


Limited Property Floater 


Personal property is covered 
outside the residence anywhere in 
the world but the exposures are 
limited to fire, extended coverage 
and additional extended coverage 
perils. Sprinkler leakage losses 
are also included in this off-prem- 
ises coverage. 
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The reply card on page 48 of this issue can be used with 
two departments—Products and Services, page 43 and Con- 
tracts and Policies, page 47. 


By circling the appropriate number on the card, the 
reader may obtain additional information about any num- 
bered item. No postage is required for mailing this handy 


request for more data. 
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Anti-Coercion Campaign 


Continued from page 35 
oa 

expiration date of hazard insur- 
ance upon the mortgaged property 
expiring more than tour (4) 
months after the entry of this 
Final Judgment, in the form 
designated as Form A in the Ap- 
pendix to this Final Judgment if 
the mortgage is owned by any de- 
fendant, and in the form desig- 
nated as Form B in the Appendix 
to this Final Judgment if the 
mortgage is being serviced but is 
not owned by any defendant, on 
the date of the notice. 

“The Court by order, or the 
parties by an agreement in writ- 
ing filed with the Clerk of this 
Court, may modify the text of 
such notice. 

“Such notice shall be given by 
the defendant which is servicing 
such mortgage or by defendant 
Investors Diversified Services, 
Inc., and shall not contain solici- 
tation by or on behalf of a de- 
fendant for the placing or writing 
of hazard insurance. 

“(b) It is ordered and directed 
that, beginning with the thirtieth 
day after the entry of this Final 
Judgment, each defendant making 
a residential mortgage loan shall 
take from the borrower an appli- 
cation or other appropriate form 
containing the following  state- 
ment: ‘The hazard insurance to be 
maintained by the borrower as re- 
quired by the security instrument 
may be obtained by the borrower 
through his own insurance agent 
or through the lender.’ ” 

The judgment, entered on June 
30, 1954, brought the following 
comment from Assistant Attorney 
General Stanley N. Barnes: 

“The restrictive and monopo- 
listic practices of the defendant 
loan companies have adversely 
affected the home owners’ chance 
of obtaining the hazard insurance 
of their own choice in a free and 
open market. The Antitrust Divi- 
sion will continue to move against 
all illegal restraints which en- 
hance the costs of individual home 
ownership and maintenance.” 

Prior to the termination of this 
case, representatives of the Anti- 
trust Division of the Department 
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of Justice had conferred at length 
with Philip L. Baldwin, Executive 
Secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance 
Agents, and with members of the 
Anti-Coercion Committee of that 
organization, headed by John H. 
Kroll, Washington, D. C., on the 
subject of combating this problem 
on a nationwide basis. 

As a result of these talks, Mr. 
Baldwin recently broadcast a call 
to the members of NAMIA for re- 
ports on lending institutions in 
their own communities which 
have been guilty of coercion. The 
response has been a flood of let- 
ters in testimony of the extent to 
which this evil is afflicting the 
insurance business. These reports, 
many of them accompanied by 
documentary evidence, have been 
turned over to the Department of 
Justice for study and possible fur- 
ther action. 

The course to be followed will 
depend upon the effect of the IDS 
consent j;}udgment on lenders 
throughout the country. It is 
hoped that this decree will serve 
to discourage illegal restrictions 
by mortgage loan concerns, to the 
point of elimination. If it does 
not, the Justice Department has 
served notice that it does not in- 
tend to rest in its efforts to realize 
the purpose expressed in Judge 
Barnes’ statement. 

During the short time, as of this 
writing, since the IDS decree was 
handed down, the matter has at- 
tracted nationwide attention, and 
has brought extensive comment 
from various segments of the in- 
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Not pleased with the settlement, Sir? 
I'll send our special claims adjustor 
right over to see you. 


surance industry. Although it 1 
too early as yet to determine just 
how much effect the IDS decision 
will have throughout the coun'ry, 
it is already reported that at least 
one very large life insurance con- 
pany has instructed its mortgage 
servicing agents to call an imme. 
diate halt to the practice of co- 
ercion. In such areas as Texas, 
Florida, New York and _ Illinois, 
which are among those most se- 
verely plagued by a restricted in- 
surance market, it is anticipated 
that the IDS case is going to have 
a wholesome and far-reaching ef- 
fect on the finance and insurance 
business, an effect which will ac- 
crue to the ultimate benefit of the 
general public. 

It may be that some lending in- 
stitutions operating on a _ local 
basis will feel that they are ex 
empt from legislation which ap- 
plies to interstate commerce. The 
important question, however, is 
the present attitude of the Depart: 
ment of Justice. It is believed that 
they will continue to rely on the 
wording of the Sherman Att, 
which prohibits restraint of trade 
by those engaged in_ interstate 
commerce as well as those whose 
business activities “affect inter- 
state commerce.” 

It is further believed that the 
Justice Department will rel 
strongly on the U. S. Supreme 
Court case 336, dated March 28, 
1949, involving the Women’ 
Sportswear Manufacturers Ass0 
ciation of New England. The 
lower court in this case held that 
the activities of this association 
were purely local, and therefor 
not subject to Federal antitrust 
laws. The Supreme Court, how 
ever, reversed the case and heli 
that the merchandise dealt in by 
this association would go beyond 
the state limits and therefore col- 
stituted a case where interstate 
commerce applied. Thus it would 
seem that it might be unwise fo! 
loca] lending institutions te rely 
too heavily on the assumption that 
their transactions are not intel 
state commerce, or do not affect 
interstate commerce. 

The Department of Justice 
standing by for further action if 
such is necessary. The nex! fev 
n.onths will tell. 
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Arartment House Owner's 
Duty to Own Guests 


The defendant was the owner of 
a four-story apartment building 
and lived therein. The plaintiff 
was a social guest in the owner’s 
apartment, who, when leaving, fell 
down the stairs. It was alleged 
that there was improper lighting 
on the common stairway. The guest 
brought suit for her personal in- 
juries. The lower courts gave judg- 
ment for the apartment owner on 
the theory that the plaintiff was 
his social guest to whom he owed 
no duty except to refrain from in- 
flicting wanton injury. 

The plaintiff appealed to the Su- 
preme Court contending that the 
owner Owed the same duty to his 
own guests as he did to the guests 
of the other tenants in the use of 
the common stairways. 

The Supreme Court agreed with 
the plaintiff. It was held she was 
not an ordinary guest in a dwelling 
house, but was entitled to the same 
degree of care as other guests to 
the tenants. The social visitor doc- 
trine has no application to the case. 
(Taneian v. Meghrigian, New Jer- 
sey Supreme Court, May 3, 1954.) 


Assignment and Insanity 


The insured took out two poli- 
cies on his life in 1924, and as- 
signed them to a bank in 1940 as 
collateral for a loan. The instru- 
ments of assignment conferred on 
the bank “the sole right, without 
notice to or assent by the insured 
or beneficiary, to surrender the pol- 
icy and to receive the surrender 
value thereof at any time that such 
surrender value is available.” 

When the insured’s first note be- 
came due and was not paid, the 
bank surrendered the policies to 
the company and applied the cash 
Surrender value in part payment 
of the note. The beneficiaries 
brought an action against the com- 
pany, claiming that the surrender 
of the policies was at the request 
of the insured, but that the insured 
was mentally incompetent and in- 
capable of authorizing the sur- 
render. There was no question but 
that the insured was mentally com- 


petent at the time of the assign- 
Ment. 
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werdict... 





By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


The-court held that the assign- 
ment was in effect a power coupled 
with an interest and thus irrev- 
ocable. In- finding for the com- 
pany, it said: 

“The only effect of the prin- 
cipal’s insanity is to suspend the 
agency and relieve him from vi- 
carious responsibility. If the agency 
is suspended, the surrender of the 
policies is the bank’s own act, and 
the insured’s incompetency is im- 
material. In fact, however, the 
agency is not suspended, for it is 
coupled with an interest. 

“Tf a power is given as secu- 
rity for a debt and the property 
which is the subject matter of the 
power is delivered or assigned with 
the power to the creditor as a part 
of the same transaction, the power 
is coupled with an interest in the 
hands of the creditor and is irrev- 
ocable.’ (In re Tabbagh’s Estate, 
167 Misc. 156.) 

“The bank’s power to take the 
cash value of the policies was, 
therefore, irrevocable. Vicarious re- 
sponsibility follows as a matter of 
course. In short, there is no way 
known to the law by which a man 
may adopt the act of an agent in 
order to make it his own, and then 
reject the act because of his in- 
competency. If he is incompetent, 
either he has no agent, or, as in the 
case of a power coupled with an 
interest, his incompetency is ir- 
relevant. In our opinion, no triable 
issues were presented, whether the 
bank in surrendering the policies 


acted in its own behalf as assignee 
or as agent of the assured and as 
to the assured’s mental capacity.” 
(McNerney v. Aetna, New York 
Supreme Court, Appellate Division, 
April 28, 1954.) 


“Forcible Entry” Requirement 
Of Burglary Policy 


The assured corporation was en- 
gaged in the manufacture of metal 
furniture in Newark, New Jersey. 
It occupied all of the second floor in 
a building and part of the first 
floor. The rest of the first floor was 
occupied by the New Jersey Display 
Service, Inc. 

A fire took place on the first floor 
in the part occupied by the New 
Jersey Display Service. As a re- 
sult, the Display Service ceiling 
and floor above gave way, creating 
a large opening, about twenty feet 
square, in the assured’s premises. 

The condition remained that way 
for eleven days at which time a 
door leading into the Display Ser- 
vice premises was forced open by 
a breaking of the lock. The burglars 
then took two big heavy planks and 
ran them from the opening in the 
assured’s floor to the first floor. 
The assured’s property was then 
run down the planks and taken 
away. There were scrape marks on 
the planks and on the charred floor 
of the assured’s premises. 

The assured’s burglary policy 

Continued on page 66 
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he was 
BORED STIFF : 


until... 3 





I cited two of his competitors who'd 
accepted PAcIFIC NATIONAL coverage 
recommendations and avoided heavy 
losses. 

Before that, he yawned right in my 
face. Now he’s my best client! 

It’s a good policy to ask the PACcIFIc 
NATIONAL Special Agent for specific 
examples applying to your solicita- 
tions. 


And it’s a GOOD POLICY for both 
Agent and Assured that bears this seal 
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NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
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Verdict 


Continued from page 65 


agreed: “1. To indemnify the as- 
sured for all loss of merchandise, 
furniture, fixtures and equipment, 
occasioned by burglary which shall 
mean the felonious abstraction of 
such property from within the 
premises, by any person or persons 
making felonious entry therein by 
actual force and violence when the 
premises are not open for busi- 
ness, of which there shall be visible 
marks made upon the exterior of 
the premises at the place of such 
entry by tools, explosives, electric- 
ity or chemicals.” (Italics added.) 

The assured’s claim was rejected 
and suit was brought. The trial 
court found in favor of the as- 
sured, holding that a felonious en- 
try had been made into the as- 
sured’s premises by means of the 
planks; that the planks constituted 
“tools”; that the scrape marks on 
the floor were visible marks of 
forcible entry. 

On appeal, however, the appellate 
court reversed the judgment in 
favor of the assured saying: 


“The language of the pertinent 
clause of the contract is plain and 
unambiguous. 

“The type felonious entry agreed 
upon by the parties in the insur- 
ance contract was not accomplished 
here. Gaining entrance by walking 
up thee improvised ramp and 
through the twenty-foot square 
opening in the assured’s floor was 
akin to walking through an open 
door into the premises. Obviously 
the insurance protection would not 
be available in such case. 

“In Dangler v. National Surety 
Co., 168 App. Div. 89, 153 N. Y. S. 
727 (1915), the policy provisions 
were much the same as in this case. 
The proof showed that a fire oc- 
curred in a loft above that of the 
assured. The firemen broke the 
door, smashed the lock and tore the 
screens of the assured’s premises in 
order to carry a hose through his 
loft so as to extinguish the blaze 
on the next floor. An entry gained 
as the result of this condition was 
held not to constitute a forcible en- 
try for burglarious purposes. 


“Similarly, such coverage has 
been declared inapplicable where 
the burglars entered the premises 
merely by turning the knob of the 
outer door which was closed but 
unlocked, and then went upstairs, 
held up the assured and his em- 
ployee, broke into an inner room 
and stole certain goods. . . . The 
same result was reached where 
thieves intimidated or drugged the 
night watchman, thus gaining en- 
trance to the insured premises and 
then broke into locked stockrooms 
from which they removed mer- 
chandise. .. . 

“In the light of these cases, the 
facts before us plainly fail to dem- 
onstrate a forcible entry into the 
assured’s premises. The opening 
was there; it was not necessary to 
do anything to gain access beyond 
employing some means of reaching 
the aperture in the floor. Once at 
the proper height nothing had to 
be forced, nothing had to be opened 
to get into respondent’s place of 
business. There might just as well 
have been an open trap door in the 
floor through which the burglar 
entered.” (Professional Metals 
Mfg. Co. v. Maryland Casualty, 
New Jersey Superior Court, Appel- 
late Division, June 21, 1954.) 


Mandatory Injunction Against 


Insured Not Covered 

The insured filled in or graded 
his land so as to cause an obstruc- 
tion in a culvert and a flooding of 
neighboring land. The neighboring 
owners sued the insured and ob- 
tained money damages and a mar- 
datory injunction requiring the in- 
sured to remove the obstruction. 

The insured had a personal com- 
prehensive liability policy and the 
carrier defended the action against 
the insured and paid the money 
damages, but refused to pay the 
cost of removing the obstruction. 
The court agreed with the carrier. 
saying: 

“The cost of compliance with the 
mandatory injunction is not reason 
ably to be regarded as a sum pay- 
able ‘as Damages.’ Damages ar 
recompense for injuries sustained. 
They are remedial rather than pre 
ventive, and in the usual sense 4! 
pecuniary in nature. The expense 
of restoring the plaintiff’s property 
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to its former state will not rem- 
edy the injury previously: done, nor 


will it be paid to the injured 
parties. Moreover, any sums which 
the plaintiffs may become obli- 
gated to pay on this account will 
arise from contract, and so will be 
a ‘liability assumed by the insured 
under ... contract or agreement,’ 
which the policy expressly ex- 
cludes from the coverage. 

“Had the changes which injured 
the equity plaintiffs been of a per- 
manent and irrevocable character 
such as to entitle them to damages 
measured by depreciation in the 
value of their properties, the de- 
fendant might well be obligated to 
satisfy such damages.” (Desrochers 
v. New York Casualty Co., New 
Hampshire Supreme Court, June 
23, 1954.) 


Divorce and Insurable Interest 


Mrs. Land, an employee of the 
State of Oregon, belonged to the 
Oregon State Employees Associa- 
tion which was covered by a 
group life policy. A rider attached 
to the group policy authorized the 
association, in consideration of 
certain premiums, to insure the 
“dependents” of its insured mem- 
bers. The definition of “depen- 
dents” included a spouse under 
sixty-five, 

Mrs. Land applied for and re- 
ceived coverage on the life of her 
husband. Subsequently, the Lands 
were divorced. The association 
continued to pay the premiums on 
the life of Mr. Land, unaware of 
the divorce. Thereafter Mr. Land 
died, and Mrs. Land made claim 
for death benefits. The company 
refused to honor the claim and 
refunded the premiums collected 
after the date of the divorce. 

A suit against the company was 
brought by Mrs. Land but the trial 
court gave judgment for the com- 
Dany. She appealed and was suc- 
cessful. The appellate court gave 
these reasons for reversing the 
lower court: 

“The only question presented 
for our determination is whether 
Dlaintiff’s divorce precludes her 
from collecting on the policy is- 
sued on the life of her former 
husband. 

“Speaking generally, group in- 
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surance is the coverage of a num- 
ber of individuals by means of a 
single or blanket policy, thereby 
effecting economies which fre- 
quently enable the insurer to sell 
its services at lower premium rates 
than are ordinarily obtainable for 
the same type of insurance protec- 
tion under life policies sold to in- 
dividuals. ... 

“While new problems neces- 
sarily arise because of the group 
features of this insurance, it is 
clearly held that the ordinary prin- 
ciples of personal insurance apply 
to the construction of these con- 
tracts. 

“The language used in a con- 
tract of insurance is entitled to a 
liberal construction as favorable 
to the insured as in good con- 
science will be permitted, and 
every reasonable intendment will 
be allowed in support of a view 
that will protect the insured and 
defeat a forfeiture. ... 

“Among other rules of law pe- 
culiar to insurance contracts, in- 
cluding group insurance, is the 
fundamental principle that one 
taking out a policy of insurance 
on the life of another for his per- 
sonal benefit must have an insur- 
able interest in the life of the one 
so insured. As a general rule, the 
insurable interest of a wife in the 
life of her husband ceases upon a 
divorce of the parties, but such an 
event does not necessarily negate 
her right to recover under a policy 
issued to her. Under the rule pre- 
vailing in most jurisdictions, a 
life policy originally valid does 
not lose its vitality solely because 
of the cessation of the insurer’s 
interest in the life of the insured, 
unless such be the necessary ef- 
fect of the provisions of the policy 
itself. 

“Applying the rules applicable 
under individual life insurance 
policies on the life of another, 
wherein the insured is a spouse of 
the beneficiary, it follows that un- 
less there were provisions within 
the instant insurance contract, the 
necessary effect of which would 
terminate the coverage when the 
Lands were divorced, the lower 
court’s holding cannot be sus- 
tained.” (Land v. West Coast Life 
Insurance Co., Oregon Supreme 
Court, May 19, 1954.) 
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Face value of the 
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Ad Program 


Continued from page 33 


In answer to the question: Did you 
switch from a local agent? 57 per 
cent of the persons answered, 
“Yes,” while 43 per cent answered 
“No.” (The fact that 43 per cent 
did not switch from a local agent 
shows, according to the Kemper re- 
dort, the tremendous market agents 
night have secured had it not been 





for the activities of these non- 
agency companies. ) 

Another question in this group, 
Why did you change? produced the 
following replies: Price—6é9 per 
cent, Friendship—4 per cent, 
Recommended by a friend—3 per 
cent, Payment plan, 1 per cent, 
Claim experience—2 per cent, So- 
licited—2 per cent; other reasons 
13 per cent, and no reason—6 per 
cent. 

The third question asked of non- 
agency policyholders was: Would 
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you rather deal with someone you 
know when a claim arises, or would 
you just as soon deal with a 
stranger? To this 54 per cent pre- 
ferred someone they know, 23 per 
cent preferred a stranger, and 23 
per cent had no preference. 

The question of dealing with 
strangers adjusting a claim was 
asked also of agency company in- 
sureds: In case of an accident, 
would you rather deal with your 
agent and be assisted by him, or 
would you just as soon deal ex- 
clusively with the adjuster of the 
insurance company? Those pre- 
ferring the agent totaled 79 per 
cent, those preferring the com- 
pany adjuster were 13 per cent and 
8 per cent had no choice. 


Question of Price 


Finally, the questionnaire turned 
to the problem of price, for both 
auto insurance and the service of 
the agent. Those who had placed 
their insurance in stock companies 
were asked: If you could place 
your automobile insurance with an- 
other agent and company at a sav- 
ing in cost, would you make this 
change if the annual saving 


amounted to: 
Would Change 


$2.00 5 per cent 
$5.00 18 per cent 
$10.00 37 per cent 
Would change for $2-10 60 per cent 
Would not change 40 per cent 


Crux of Matter 


Then the policyholders in non- 
agency companies answered the last 
two questions. If your former 
agent could give you insurance in 
a strong company, with fine service 
—at more than you are now pay- 
ing—would you place your insur- 
ance with him again? To this 
query the following answers were 


received : 
Per Cent of Total 
Expressing Opinions 


$2-$10 a year more 34 per cent 
$5-$10 a year more 23 per cent 
$10 a year more 11 per cent 
Would not change 66 per cent 


The second question was: How 
much more would you be willing to 
pay annually (in additiona! pre 
miums) to an agent whe was 
capable, watchful of your int»rests 
and who made _ recommend:tions 
to better your insurance protec: 
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These were tke answers: 


Per Cent of Total 
Expressing Opinions 


tion? 


$2-$10 a year more 48 per cent 
$5-$10 a year more 34 per cent 
$10 @ year more . 14 per cent 
Would not change 52 per cent 


From these and other results of 
the questionnaire, Kemper execu- 
tives drew two conclusions: 

1. People want to save money, if 
they can, on their auto insurance. 

2. But they want the service of 
a local agent, too. 

Therefore, on those two findings, 
the Kemper companies have based 
their new advertising campaign, 
which will cost over three-quarters 
of a million dollars. They have 
adopted standards of service for 
agents and include this code in the 
ads. Readers are offered not only 
auto insurance, but a full program 
of coverage if they need it. 


Volume of Ads 


Will this ad program bring 
policyholders back to the agency 
system? N. C. Flanagin, vice- 
president of the group, is convinced 
it will. He reports that the ads 
were tested in Connecticut and 
North Carolina earlier this year. 
Photographs of 253 agents ap- 
peared in 64 newspaper ads in those 
states. 

One agent showed a proof of the 
ad to a policyholders he had lost to 
a non-agency company. “Here’s 
what we’re doing to serve our ac- 
counts,” the agent said as he 
pointed to the standards of agency 
service in the ad. Result: the pol- 
icyholder is now safely back with 
the agent. 

In Connecticut one agent re- 
ceived ten inquiries at his home 
the day the first ad appeared in his 
loca! paper—and he wrote ten auto 
Policies that day, four of them 
away from a non-agency company. 

Most important feature of this 
campaign, however, is its emphasis 
on the local agent. Each ad pic- 
tures local agents and gives their 
addresses and phone numbers. 
Thus the campaign becomes local 
news, bringing home to the readers 
the importance of buying insurance 
from local independent business- 
men. By preaching that message, 
this advertising campaign can be 
4 Siznificant aid to all agency op- 
erating companies. 
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Fire First Aid 






















































Continued from page 29 


learn the combustibility of mate- 
rials and the advantage of one 
type of construction over another. 
Such things as draft conditions 
created by stairways and elevator 
shafts, the effect of large area on 
the control and spread of fire, the 
building laws, fire walls, fire doors, 
shutters, wired glass windows, fire 
escapes and congested plant con- 
ditions are important. 

The course of study should also 
include a knowledge of private fire 
protection facilities such as auto- 
matic sprinkler systems, stand 
pipes and hose, all types of fire 
extinguishers and the proper type 
to use on each class of fire; fire 
pumps, how to test water pressure 
at hydrants; the care, filling and 
maintenance of gravity and pres- 
sure tanks. Watchmen should be 
brought into those sessions deal- 
ing with many of these topics, but 
particularly the subjects of alarms 
and effective watch service. 


Necessary Precautions 


The life hazard in congested 
areas must be studied and drills 
should reflect the most efficient 
and practical methods of rescue. 
It is the duty of the fire brigade 
to see that all exits are kept clear 
and that fire doors are in opera- 
tive condition, not obstructed and 
tested periodically. Fire doors are 
an important factor in the con- 
trol and segregation of fire and 
rules governing their maintenance 
should be rigidly enforced. The 
brigade should have authority to 
govern smoking in _ prohibited 
areas. Maintenance, inspection and 
records of all first aid appliances 
should be under the supervision of 
the brigade. There should be pre- 
pared diagrams of the location of 
all such appliances and _ signs 
posted in strategic places such as 
at stairways and elevator shafts 
indicating where first aid appara- 
tus may be found. 

When new construction or im- 
portant changes are to be made in 
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the plant the brigade chief should 
be notified so that proper precau- 
tions can be observed during the 
alteration. There is particular 
need to supervise welding opera- 
tions as many large fires are 
charged to this source. 

Periodic inspection of the plant 
should be a_ responsibility of 
the brigade. Particular attention 
should be given to hazardous ma- 
terials and known fire breeders. 
Le me quote from a pamphlet 
issued by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters as follows: 


NBFU Pointers 


“GENERAL ORDER: Maintain 
good order and cleanliness in all 
parts of the plant. This is essen- 
tial to effective fire prevention. 

“SHIPPING AND RECEIVING 
ROOMS: Prevent the accumula- 
tion of excess packing materials 
and empty boxes in shipping and 
receiving rooms. 

“CARE OF PACKING MATE- 
RIALS: Wherever excelsior, paper, 
straw or other combustible mate- 
rials are used for packing, keep 
only a day’s supply on hand at a 
time, in a metal-lined box or bin. 
The box should be provided with 
a counterweighted cover having a 
fusible link to insure automatic 
closing in case of fire. 

“WASTE AND RAGS: Use ap- 
proved waste cans, with self-clos- 
ing hinged covers, as receptacles 
for such materials as oily or soiled 
waste, rags or excelsior or any- 
thing used to rub down oil fin- 
ishes. Paint, varnish and oil fillers 
or stains usually contain linseed 
oil which will oxidize, heat and set 
fire to rags, excelsior or similar 
combustibles. Do not let such com- 
bustibles lie neglected for even an 
hour. Remove them from the build- 
ings daily to safe place unless 
these combustibles can be burned 
at once. 

“COMBUSTIBLE MATERIALS: 
Stocks of combustible materials 
used in the manufacturing process 
should be kept in as small piles as 
possible. 

“PRODUCTION LINES: Pro- 
duction lines should be laid out in 
such a manner that fire in one 
area will not shut down the whole 
plant. 


“REFUSE NEAR BUILDINGS: 
Do not permit the accumulation of 
any waste combustible material 
near buildings, especially those 
of wooden construction. Refuse, 
waste papers, old lumber, empty 
cans, drums and barrels should 
never be allowed to pile up in 
such places. 

“OUTSIDE STORAGE: Provide 
a space of at least 20 feet between 
exterior building walls and the 
outside storage of wooden boxes, 
packing cases, crates, 
skids or lumber. 

“GRASS AND WEEDS: Keep 
dried grass, weeds and brush 
cleared away from buildings, since 
a locomotive spark, a carelessly 
discarded cigarette or match may 
ignite these and burn the building. 
Dry grass will also communicate 
a fire from building to building. 

“LOCKER ROOMS: Provide 
metal lockers for use of employees. 
These minimize the spread of fire 
starting from a hot pipe in the 
street coat or a bunch of waste in 
an overalls pocket. 


Free of Rubbish 


“BOILER ROOM: Keep the 
boiler room free from accumula- 
tion of combustible refuse. Never 
place any combustible material on 
boilers, ovens, flues and smoke 
pipes to dry. 

“STEAM PIPES: Where steam 
pipes pass through or close to 
woodwork, see that there is a clear 
space between the two. Prevent 
lint and light combustibles from 
accumulating. 

“If the back of the hand cannot 
be held without discomfort to 
woodwork which is exposed to the 
heat of flues, boilers, smoke pipes. 
gas vents or other heating devices. 
conditions are unsafe. Do not at- 
tempt to remedy this by covering 
the woodwork with metal, as metal 
will simply transmit the heat and 
prevent any subsequent charring 
from being seen. If a protective 
covering is needed, use sheet 


asbestos and metal, with an air 
gap between the wood and the 
insulation. 

“STORAGE OF FUELS: Soft 
coal in piles often heats spontane 
ously to the ignition point. Care 
should be taken in not piling it too 
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high or near wooden structures, or 
members. Provide good ventila- 
tion for coal storage to prevent 
accumulation of gases. 

“Oil or liquefied petroleum gas 
used as fuel should be stored as 
recommended by Standards of the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Furnace installations also 
should follow these recommenda- 
tions. 


Care of Motors 


“LUBRICATION: For proper 
lubrication of machinery, provide 
good oil and make bearings readily 
accessible. Follow manufacturers’ 
instructions for oiling and clean- 
ing motors. This will tend to pre- 
vent their neglect and avoid acci- 
dents. 

“OPEN FLAMES: Open flames 
of any character should never be 
permitted for use in the presence 
of highly combustible materials 
or volatile flammable liquids, or 
where combustible dusts are likely 
to be present. 

“Wherever flammable vapors or 
dusts are present, approved explo- 
sion-proof electric lights and 
switches are necessary. Where 
these and other lights are subject 
to mechanical injury they should 
be enclosed in wire guards. 

“ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS: 
Electric wiring for heat, light or 
power should be installed in strict 
conformity with the National Elec- 
tric Code. Don’t permit temporary 
or makeshift wiring, or use of ex- 
tension cords for permanent in- 
stallations. 


Hot When Wet 


“LIME: Lime is dangerous be- 
cause it will heat when it gets wet 
and this heating has caused many 
fires. It should be stored above the 
flood level of adjacent streams and 
protected from water from other 
sources. 

“HAZARDOUS CHEMICALS: 
Many chemicals with hazardous 
qualities are in common use in in- 
dustry today. Installations for 
their storage and use should con- 
form strictly to the recommended 
safeguards of National Board of 
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@ Effective fire prevention work 
safeguards life and property. In 
helping the agent to help his clients 
avoid fire loss, the company serves 
the interests of both, and, in 
some measure, the broader public 
interest. 

The inspection and risk im- 
provement program of Grain 
Dealers Mutual is comprehensive; 
it operates straight through the 
year. To back up the regular sched- 
ule of inspections of insured prop- 
erties, and an advisory loss pre- 


vention service, bi-monthly fire 
prevention bulletins are sent pol- 
icyholders which include posters, 
leaflets, and reports of current fire 
losses. 

Providing helpful information 
to policyholders, advising them on 
loss prevention measures, tends to 
keep down loss—and to reduce in- 
surance cost. Dividend savings of 
more than $20 million since organt- 
zation point to the effective work done 
through cooperation of policyholders, 
agents and the company. 


Cui Deals Mita, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
Western Departmént: Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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“OCTOBER IS 


FIRE PREVENTION MONTH 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1869 
MANCHESTER, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 





GRANITE STATE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 






S 


incorporated 1885 
MANCHESTER, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Fire First Aid 


Continued from page 71 


Fire Underwriters, or National 
Fire Protection Association. Em- 
ployees using these chemicals 
should be carefully instructed in 
the safe handling of them. Among 
the chemicals which require spe- 
cial precautions are chlorate of 
potash or other chlorates, peroxide 


of sodium, carbon bisulphide, pic- 


ric acid, ether, acetone, amy]l- 
acetate, phosphorus, benzol, am- 
monium nitrate, perchloric acid, 
hydrogen peroxide and hydrazine. 
Others are appearing constantly; 
be sure to find out the fire hazard 
of any new chemicals used in your 
plant. 

“HAZARDS FROM TRANSIT: 
In view of the extensive transpor- 
tation of hazardous explosive and 
combustible materials by common 
carriers, there may be danger to 








. .. you can serve them better with 
the multiple line facilities of the 
National . . . whether it be Business 
Interuption Insurance, Comprehensive 
Liability or a Fidelity Bond. 


NATIONAL OF HARTFORD GROUP 








Fire « Marine - Casualty 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 


MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Western Department, Chicago 
Pacific Department, San Francisco 
Canadian Department, Toronto 
Metropolitan Department, New York 


FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 
UNITED NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive and Administrative Offices: Hartford 15, Connecticut 











your plant from nearby highways, 
waterways, and rail lines. Each 
plant manager should make in. 
quiry to find out whether his prop- 
erty is subject to this danger due 
to the presence in railroad cars, 
trucks or vessels of ammunition 
and other explosive materials. He 
should invoke the aid of municipal | 
regulations and transportation 
companies rules to minimize such 
danger if found. Railroads are 
obliged to affix red and yellow 
labels to cars carrying such mate- 
rials, as are trucking companies. 


Gas Heaters 


“USE OF GAS: Avoid use of 
portable gas heaters with flexible 
tubing for space heating. Perma- 
nent gas furnace installations are 
safer and more efficient. Be sure 
gas appliances are vented. 


“GAS LEAKS: If the odor of gas 
is detected, ventilate the place 
thoroughly by opening windows 
and exterior doors before trying to 
find the leak. Get personnel out. 
Take precautions to see that no 
open flames are in the vicinity. Pro- 
hibit smoking. Strike no matches. 
Summon gas company or plant 
maintenance men who are quali- 
fied and equipped to locate gas 
leaks. 

“MATCHES: If matches are 
needed, use the safety type only.” 


Require Checking 


The introduction of new proc: 
esses and materials should be 
thoroughly investigated with par- 
ticular attention paid to their rela- 
tion to the increase in potential 
fire hazard as well as the safety 
and life hazards. 

Technical details can be secured 
in pamphlets from the National 
Fire Protection Association iD 
Boston, Mass., and the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters in 
New York, and from THE SPECTA- 
TOR’S standard volume on the sub- 
ject, “Fire Insurance Inspection 
and Underwriting.” 

Remember that only through the 
vigilance of the fire brigade ca? 
there be assurance of continuous 
employment. Protect your plant 48 
you would your home. 
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How Does Husband Rate? 


Continued from page 31 


who (1) can pay, (2) can pass com- 
pany regulations as to health and 
morals, (3) has a need for insur- 
ance, and (4) can be seen under 
favorable circumstances. 

The wife’s part in this partner- 
ship leads naturally from the dis- 
cussion of prospects. It is looking 
for and tracking down leads for 
your husband. In other words, you 
can do his local prospecting. 

Prospects, like the guns that 
volley and thunder, are to the right 
and to the left. They are in your 
group of intimate friends, your 
casual acquaintances, your neigh- 
bors. They trump your ace at 
bridge, they sit across from you 
at the Class of ’30 luncheon, they 
sell you your meat, your clothes, 
your furniture, your car. You meet 
prospects at the P.T.A. meeting, 
at the reception for the new 
clergyman, at your garden club, 
your political club, your Ladies’ 
Auxiliary. You read about them in 
the social columns, the news items, 
on the business pages of your daily 
newspaper. 

To recognize these opportunities 
for your husband, all you need are 
your eyes and ears and you have 
to know what to look and listen 
for. 

Certain situations produce pros- 
pects. People whose financial posi- 
tion has improved are one group. 
Among them are Sally down the 
street who has a new job, Mr. Wil- 





Teil me again about your irresistible 
seiling power that slays the downtown 
executives right and left. 
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liams who has just gotten a raise 
or a bonus, the people at the cor- 
ner who now own clear their car, 
home or T.V. All these people are 
in a position to buy insurance. 

Another group of people who 
will want increased protection are 
those with increased responsibil- 
ity. Ethel’s newly married nephew, 
Peggy and Bill with their new son, 
the Craigs in their new home, or 
Evans and Clark, newly organized 
partners in business—they all 
need more coverage. You might 
watch also for those who are espe- 
cially interested in some religious 
or charitable organization, those 
who have a child talented in the 
arts who will need specialized in- 
struction, and those who have re- 
cently become responsible for rela- 
tives. 


Different Outlook 


Then there are the friends who 
need increased insurance because 
their mental attitude has changed. 
Remember this when you send 
Harry’s fortieth birthday card or 
when Mr. Benson takes a partner 
in his business. 

These are but a few of the pros- 
pective insurance buyers you meet 
each day. As a prospector you 
should recognize them and report 
them to your husband. When you 
do so, however, he will want more 
than just their names. A handy 
way of checking the information 
you should get is to remember the 
word “barmaids.” It works this 
way: B—business address, A— 
age, R—residence, M—marital sta- 
tus, A—avocation, I—insurance 
needed and owned, D—dependents, 
and S—not too difficult to see. 
With this data on hand, your hus- 
band will be well on his way to 
another sale. 

So you see, Mrs. Life Under- 
writer, what the responsibilities 
are that go with your title. Rate 
your husband on the scoreboard 
to find the portions of his business 
life that need help. But don’t stop 
there. With a little attention to 
the insurance opportunities in 
your neighborhood and with some 
“barmaids” information for your 
husband, you can give rea] impor- 
tance to the post of “Assistant 
Agency Manager.” 


. 





PAN-AMERICAN’S 
CAREER CONTRACT, 


which stresses the com- 
pany’s philosophy of help- 
ing the best men make 
more money. To do this 
job, we furnish ample 
training, top-notch sales 
aids and _ individualized 
policies to meet individual 
needs. 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 
President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS 


Executive Vice-President 


KENNETH D. HAMER 
Vice-President & Agency Director 


For information Address 
CHARLES J. MESMAN 
Superintendent of Agencies 


PAN AMERICAN 
l 


IFE INSURANCE CO 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 














THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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These Names Make News 


PERSONNEL: Promotions 


Achievements, Retirements 


COMPANY: Expansions 


Mergers, New Organizations 


Mary Moody Northen, daughter of 
the late W. L. Moody, Jr., has 
been named president of Ameri- 
can National as well as execu- 
tive head of all the Moody enter- 
prises. 

H. Thad Childre, co-manager of 
the North Texas agency of 
Great-West Life, has resigned 
his position to become chairman 
of the board of Great Southwest 
Life. 

Lawrence M. Goodspeed has been 
elected a director and treasurer 
of Pilot Insurance. He is assis- 
tant treasurer in the home office 
of Standard Insurance. 

Hamilton M. Redman, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of Berkshire 
Life, has been named a member 
of the board to fill the unexpired 
term of the late Hale Holden. 

R. N. Lewis, CLU, has been elected 
a member of the board of Great 
National Life. Mr. Lewis is also 
vice president and agency direc- 
tor of the company. 

Herbert A. Pasch has been elected 
a member of the board of direc- 
tors of Indiana Lumbermens 
Mutual. Mr. Pasch has served in 
various capacities with the com- 
pany. 

James V. Addy, Robert F. Degener, 
John P. Kipp, Ernest A. Peter- 
son, and John B. Slorah, Jr., 
have been elected members of 
the board of directors of Apple- 
ton & Cox, Inc. 

Alfred C. Sinn, member of the 
board of Excelsior, has been 
named executive vice president 
of the company. 

N. F. Henry has been elected sec- 
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retary-treasurer of Pacific Na- 
tional Fire. He was formerly 
treasurer. 

Alfred Weber, treasurer and di- 
rector of American Interna- 
tional Underwriters Corpora- 
tion, has also been glected sec- 
retary of the company. 

Milford A. Vieser, former vice 
president in charge of Mutual 
Benefit Life’s city investment 
department, has been advanced 
to financial vice president in 
charge of the investment divi- 
sion. 

E. A. Warnica, vice president of 
Standard Accident and its affili- 
ate, Planet Insurance, has been 
named senior vice president of 
the companies. 

Dean T. Kirby has been named 
agency secretary of Woodmen 
Accident and Life. He was for- 
merly an agency assistant for 
the company. 

Paul M. Myrehn has been appoint- 
ed agency secretary for Federal 
Life and Casualty. He was for- 
merly agency cashier for Mu- 
tual of New York. 

Lewis E. Striebeck has been elect- 
ed treasurer of Franklin Life. 
He is a member of the board of 
the company and was fermerly 
comptroller. 

Merrill R. Tabor, secretary, has 
been elected vice president and 
secretary of Berkshire Life. 

Murray A. Coker has been ap- 
pointed manager of the casualty 
department of American Inter- 
national Underwriters. Previ- 
ously, Mr. Coker was with AIU 
Overseas in Bermuda. 


Spencer R. Keare has been named presi- 
dent of Federal Life. He was formerly 
executive vice president of the company. 


Charles B. Laing has 
been named vice 
president of plan- 
ning and develop- 
ment department of 
Prudential. 


Paul Wilson has 
been appointed a 
senior vice president 
of Standard Acci- 
dent and Planet In- 
surance. 


L. T. Waldron has 
been made vice pres- 
dent and controller 
of Pacific National 
Fire. 


Robert J. Taylor has 
been elected vice 
president in charge 
of agencies tor 
United Benefit Life. 


H. Geary Gardner 
has been named vice 
president of Ameri- 
can International 
Underwriters. 
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Jerome N. Smith has been named 
director of agencies of National 
Mutual. 

Albert L. Hall, general counsel of 
Berkshire Life, has been named 
vice president and general coun- 
sel of the company. 

Chester Baughman has been ap- 
pointed director of group an- 
nuity sales and service for John 
Hancock. Mr. Baughman has 
been manager of the retirement 
plans division of the company 

Arthur H. Clarke has been ap- 
pointed director of education of 
Springfield Fire and Marine. He 
was formerly superintendent of 
the automobile department of 
the company. 

Robert P. Palmer has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
and affiliated Kemper compa- 
nies. He will also be in charge 
of the public relations depart- 
ment, 

Robert J. Jones has been named 
director of advertising of Ster- 
ling Insurance. 

C. Malcolm Moss, associate coun- 
sel in Prudential’s Western 
home office, has been promoted 
to counsel and will head the law 
department of the Mid-America 
organization in Chicago. 

Frances C. Richards has been 
named manager of the claims 
department of Excelsior. She has 
been with the company for more 
than twenty years, most of 
which time she was supervisor 
of the Loss Department. 

John S. Stobbelaar has been named 
assistant director of agencies 
for Northwestern Mutual] Life. 
He was formerly a special agent 
for the company in Marquette, 
Michigan. 

Robert J. Bower has been pro- 
moted to director of agencies 
for Rushmore Mutual Life. 

Albert N. Webster has been elect- 
ed second vice president and 
secretary of Mutual Benefit 
Life. He was formerly personnel 
director of the company. 

Robert A. Leeret, vice president, 
has been named director of cgs- 
ualty underwriting of Glens 
Falls Group. 

Harry Godshall, head of an Atlan- 
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ADDED ATTRACTION 


Home Life offers its agents a top notch training course, 
a complete line of Ordinary, Industrial and M.D.O. 

ia policies, liberal commission schedules and some- 

po 






thing extra—widespread public acceptance. 


Y Sales opportunities flourish in a concentrated area 
j carefully cultivated for more than 54 years to yield 
steadily increasing dividends of public confidence 
and goodwill. 



















Exchange has, for 234 years, 
been recognized throughout 
the world for its outstanding 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE service to agents and insureds. 


 ; in 1720, the Royal | 


Henry C. Pitot, United States Manager e 
PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ' 
Fire & Casualty Insurance 
THE STATE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. Fidelity & Surety Bonds o Gaouf 
2 
Representation in Principal Cities and Towns of the United e 111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


ROYAL EXCRHANGs 
e 
e 
CAR AND GENERAL INSURANCE CORP., LTD. 
States and in Most Countries Throughout the World 














LNL’s Employee Package 
Plan Has Doubled Sales 


Lincoln National’s Employee Package Plan 
has doubled the sales and commissions LNL 
representatives secure from small employee 
groups. And it has started many an LNL 
agent in the Company’s profitable Group 
business. 









Lincoln National’s easy-to-present Em- 
ployee Package Plan is another reason for 
our proud claim that LNL is geared to help 
its field men. 


The LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Its Name Indicates Its Character 























































“WHEN YOU 
LEND MONEY...” 





“When You Lend Money...,” our new v 


and 
New, lowered rates for this popular 


to buy. Powerful ammunition to aim at a 


HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles ee COMPANY 
NSURANS 


CREDIT MERCHANDISERS and lending insti- 
tutions not yet using creditors group life insur- 
ance—and there are a lot of them—provide a 
broad market for Occidental agents and brokers 
armed with this double-barrelled approach: 


presentation book that tells the story of 
Occidental Creditors Group Life Insurance 


“When You Lend Money...” makes Occidental 
Creditors Group Life Insurance easier to sell. 
The new, competitively low rates make it easier 


tive target. The facts about these high caliber 
sales aids are available at all Occidental offices. 
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These Names Make News 


Continued from page 75 


tic City agency, has been elected 
chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of Excelsior. 

L. B. Webster, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed vice president and ac‘u- 
ary of Income Indemnity. He 
was formerly an actuary with 
Lincoln Mutual Life. 

Kenneth H. Field has been ap- 





J. P. Hacker has Robert L. Neville 
been designated has been named as- 
senior vice president sistant United States 
of Standard Acci- manager of New 
dent and Planet In- Zealand and allied 
surance. Companies. 





pointed treasurer of Resolute 
He was formerly assistant secre- 
tary of the company. 

Kenneth J. Ludwig has been ap- 
pointed assistant superinten- 
dent, of agencies for United 
States Life. 

Raymond W. Cobb, executive gen- 
eral manager of Prudential’s 
North Central home office, has 
been elected second vice presi- 
dent of the company’s Mid- 
America home office in Chicago. 

George E. Scaff has joined Ster- 
ling Offices, Ltd., reinsurance 
managers and intermediaries. 

Byron J. Howe has been named 
manager of the workmen’s com- 
pensation and liability depart- 
ment of the Glens Falls Group. 
He was formerly an underwriter 
in this department. 

Henry A. Balke has joined Mutual 
Life of New York as advertising 
assistant. He was formerly with 
Compton Advertising, Inc. 

Howard L. DeMott has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of 
American International Under- 
writers in charge of the agency 

e@ and foreign deposit department. 

Robert C. Erickson has been 4P- 
pointed casualty agency super- 
visor of National of Hartford 
Group. 
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A. H. MacGillivray has been ap- 
pointed to the estate service 
division at the home office of 
Canada Life Assurance. He was 
formerly an educational assis- 
tant with the company. 

Andrew G. Holl has been advanced 
to associate counsel of Mutual 
Benefit Life. Mr. Holl was for- 
merly an assistant counsel. 

Jack Herlich has been named 
training director for the field 
force of United States Life. Mr. 





Harold J. Richards 
has been appointed 
assistant to the pres- ed 
ident of Fidelity 
Bankers Life. 


Mrs. Mary Redding 
Mills has been elect- 
assistant vice 
president of Penin- 
sular Life. 


Herlich was formerly with Trav- 
elers as field supervisor in N. Y. 
J. Victor Herd, executive vice pres- 
ident of America Fore, has been 


selected as the 1954 winner of 
the General Brokers’ Gold Medal 
Award for rendering most meri- 
torious service to the insurance 
industry. 

H. E. Humphreys, Jr., chairman 
and president of United States 
Rubber, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of 
Mutual Life of New York. 

S. J. Hay, president, and Robert F. 
Weichsel, vice president, Great 
National Life, has been elected 
to the board of the merged First 
National Dallas National Banks, 
Dallas. 


William P. Worthington, president- 


of Home Life, has been elected 
a director of the Corn Exchange 
Bank Trust Company. 

Clive R. Bishop and Earle F. 
Heffley have been appointed as- 
sistant advertising managers of 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
and affiliated Kemper companies. 
Mr. Bishop and Mr. Heffley were 
both formerly members of the 
public relations department of 
the company. 

Phoenix Insurance has been au- 
thorized by the stockholders to 
increase capital stock from 


$7,500,000 to $10,000,000 by the 
issue of 250,000 additional 
shares of stock of the par value 
of $10 per share. The stock 
will be paid for by transfer of 
$2,500,000 from surplus account 
to capital account of the com- 
pany. (SPECTATOR’S FFA rating 
1954: AAAA, A+, A.) 

Woodmen Accident Company’s 
name has been changed tv Wood- 
men Accident and Life Com- 
pany. Also, the company will 
write life and annuities. 

Michigan Millers Mutual Fire has 
officially changed its title to 
Michigan Millers Mutual Insur- 
ance Company. (SPECTATOR’S 
FFA rating 1954: AA—, A+, 
A.) 

Interbureau Insurance Advisory 
Group has elected to member- 
ship American Liberty, Birming- 
ham Fire, Ohio Casualty Group, 
and Standard Fire. 

Protective Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Jefferson City, Missouri, 
has been organized with 25,000 
shares of $1 par value stock 
authorized. The company starts 
with $25,000 paid-in capital. 

Continued on page 78 
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our business on a personal basis. 
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It is a fact that a man’s bank account is no measure 
of his character. Neither is the mere physical size of a 
life insurance company a measure of the sales assist- 
ance an underwriter may expect. Yet, goodness knows, 
sales ideas are the life blood of the insurance business. 


Size, of course, is important. And American 
United is big enough to be big.* But it isn’t just size 
we point to with pride. We’re proud of our philosophy 
that only good business is worth selling; we’re proud 
of our sales tools and sales ideas that range from a 
**package”’ sales tool for the beginner to expert tech- 
nical advice on problems concerning business insur- 
ance, estate planning, and employee benefit plans; 
we’re proud of the relaxed atmosphere that is created 
when harmony and understanding exist between the 
home office and its field force; and we’re proud that— 
in spite of our size—we’re small enough to conduct 






*Assets over $100 millions, insurance in force over $550 millions 
AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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WERE NOT THE 
ONLY COMPANY 


THERE are now some seven hundred 


companies engaged in the legal reserve 





life insurance industry. We are just one 


A man doesn’t have to buy his life insur- 
ance from us to provide security for his 
family, nor does an Agent have to work 


for us to be successful. 


But, in either case, it helps. 
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Every agent knows how much time 
and effort it takes to build a suc- 
cessful business. He knows, too, 
that his burden can be lighter, his 
goal attained quicker when he is 
backed by saleable merchandise 
and tools with which to sell. Peer- 
less cffers both to alert agents in- 
terested in increasing their volume. 
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Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
Consulting Actuaries 
55 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-5840 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 
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Pennsylvania Mutual Life busi- 
ness has been reinsured by 
Western and Southern Life. 

New Rotterdam Insurance of the 
Netherlands has joined the 
group of Fester, Fothergill and 
Hartung. 

Occidental Life has been licensed 
to do business in Maine, Nova 
Scotia, and Massachusetts. 

National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters has elected Standard 
Fire of New Jersey to its mem- 
bership. 





Howard Dewey has T. K. Mersereau, 
been elected an as- Monarch Life, Bal- 
sistant vice presi- timore, has been 
dent of Mutual of named chairman of 
Omoha. Leading Producers 
Round Table. 





Union Central Life has now been 
completely mutualized, accord- 
ing to W. Howard Cox, president 
of the company. 

Rio Grande National Life has ac- 
quired all the industrial iife and 
accident and health insurance 
business of Guarantee Reserve 
Life. 

Pan American Casualty has voted 
to increase its capital to $500,- 
000. According to R. E. Gam- 
mage, Sr., president and board 
chairman, the capital increase 
will be accomplished by a $100,- 
000 stock dividend. 

DIVIDENDS: Agricultural—forty 
cents per share to stock of rec- 
ord September 15. Standard 
Accident—forty-five cents per 
share to stock of record August 
23. American Re-Insurance — 
twenty cents per share to stock 
of record September 8. Glens 
Falls—fifty cents per share to 
stock of record September 15. 

Colonial Life fifteen cents per 

share to stock of record Septem- 

ber 38. 
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1. Plan for 1955: (A) How much 
of your detail work can be elimi- 
nated, simplified, or referred to 
someone else? (B) How can you 
make sure that first things are 
done first every day? 

2. Most letters are a mess. If 
you require an answer or a deci- 
sion, underscore your key point 
or question. Underscoring or en- 
circling will help, too, in form 
sales literature. 

3. Modern salesmen know that 
“all balls are round.” The prob- 
lem is, what does one do when he 
occasionally meets a square ball? 

4. Bernard Baruch says: In any 
problem, (a) learn the facts; (b) 
know yourself; (c) have the wit 
to apply the data; and, (d), disci- 
pline yourself to follow through 
with whatever course of action 
that circumstances justify. 

5. Insurance premiums are an 
operating expense. Operating ex- 
penses are reduced by investigat- 
ing causes. Business management 
can reduce their insurance operat- 
ing expense by correcting the 
causes of accidents. 

6. It is not so much the sums 
you pay that your clients talk 
about as the sums you don’t pay. 

7. To determine your credit po- 
sition compare your accounts re- 
ceivable with accounts payable. 

8. Some agents “renew” insur- 
ance. Others “continue and im- 
prove protection.” 

9. Enthusiasm is an emotional 
drive, a concentration of energy, 
a dedicated purpose. Enthusiasm 
is to apathy like a geyser is to a 
mud puddle. 

10. Our competition is the ever 
widening horizon of all that we 
have yet to learn of the insurance 
business—and_ people. 

11. Get rate schedule from your 
local hospital. Show it to your 
Accident and Health prospects 
and policyholders. 

12. A public bulletin board in- 
stalled outside your office is a 
helpful community service. 

13. Sell “’round-the-clock ser- 
vice.” Make it possible for people 
to get in touch with you or your 
office day or night. 

14. Voters have selected the 
right man if he can provide a bond 
on the day of his election. Your 
move. 
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A LINE A DAY... 


By Mel Blackburn, C.P.C.U. 


15. Sell Saturday and you sell 
alone. 

16. Whatever the reasons that 
caused a man to buy term Life in- 
surance several years ago, they 
may now be unjustifiable. It is 
more logical, less expensive, and 
a wiser investment to cover one’s 
permanent needs for Life insur- 
ance with permanent forms of 
Life insurance. 

17. It is an actuarial certainty 
that two out of every three men 
of your age will live to reap the 
rewards of their retirement years. 
The life you’re saving for may 
well be your own. 

18. Give your prospects reasons 
for buying Business Life insur- 
ance instead of giving yourself 
excuses for not selling it. 

19. The best time to discuss the 
consequences of a large loss is 
when you are paying a small one. 

20. For sales punch, you can’t 
beat such descriptive words as 
“love,” “home,” “faith,” “success,” 
“friends,” “cash,” “fully paid,” 
and a person’s name. 

21. A listener thinks faster than 
a speaker talks. In an extended 
speech or discussion, recapture 
your audience with summaries of 
main points. 

22. A trend in insured employee 
benefit plans is the inclusion of 
dependent coverage. 

23. Best possible sales aid is a 
trained salesman. However, the 
manufacturers of sales aids and 
reminders are doing a booming 


’ 


business. If you are considering 
the purchase of some of these 
items, remember that a successful 
sales aid is*one that supplements 
your sales talk; it does not replace 
your talk. 

24. Without advance prepara, 
tion on the part of the salesman, _ 
calls on prospects can become 
merely an exchange of ignorances. 

25. Keeping in touch with your 
old policyholders does not mean 
making yourself a nuisance. 
There’s a middle ground. 

26. Many manufacturers are 
prospects for Ocean Cargo, either 
on exports of finished goods or 
imports of raw materials, or both. 
See your Chamber of Commerce. 

27. To be a good neighbor, join 
him in common projects. Help him 
in time of trouble. Find out what 
he’s thinking. Explain yourself to 
him. Lead him to believe you’re 
as good a person as you are. 

28. Barbers, ministers, politi- 
cians, teachers, policemen, and 
firemen are the “opinion molders” 
of the community, according to a 
prominent manufacturer. 

29. Learn from the past, but 
don’t live in it. Plan for tomor- 
row, but don’t count on it. Today 
is the most important day of your 
life. 

30. The ability to make things 
happen is the most highly paid 
skill in American business. A 
“good try” isn’t good enough. 

31. If a firm has assets, it needs 
employee dishonesty insurance. 
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By John Alan Appleman 


Chapter VI. 


BUSINESS INSURANCE 


1. Partnership Agreements. A 
very serious problem arises with 
reference to the continuance of a 
partnership following the death of 
an active partner. In the ordinary 
instance, death of a partner termi- 
nates the partnership. If the busi- 
ness is continued, with the estate 
of the deceased partner substi- 
tuted in the place of its predeces- 
sor, it is subject to the hazard of 
liability for debts of the partner- 
ship or losses which may occur. 
Similarly, the surviving partner is 
greatly hampered in the operation 
of the business by having to deal 
with numerous heirs who may be 
totally unfamiliar with the busi- 
ness operations, and he is forced 
to carry on, unaided, that which 
he and his partner, by their joint 
efforts, had built up. 

As a general rule, the greatest 
value of such partnership is in its 
good will resulting through its ac- 
tive operations. A forced liquida- 
tion of the business would mean 
that such good will would be 
wholly lost, and that inventories 
would have to be sacrificed at less 
than market price. And, in addi- 
tion, accounts receivable may be 
much more difficult to collect. 

It is seldom that either partner 
maintains enough of a cash re- 
serve to purchase the interest of 
the deceased partner. In such a 
ease, each partner may insure the 
life of the other partner and, upon 


80 


his death, secure sufficient funds 
with which to purchase his inter- 
est from the estate, thus supplying 
cash to the estate when it is most 
needed and securing the funds per- 
sonally with which to complete the 
transfer. Of course, it is necessary 
to work out a proper type of part- 
nership agreement providing the 
exact terms and conditions to be 
followed, and one which will be 
equitable to the estate of the de- 
ceased partner. 

2. Key Man Insurance. When a 
new corporation is organized, the 
thing most stressed by securities 
underwriters and attorneys spe- 
cializing in corporate organiza- 
tions is the necessity for compe- 
tent management. The difference 
between able and unskilled man- 
agement generally means the dif- 
ference between success and fail- 
ure of a business enterprise. 
Where a man, by his business 
acumen, has built a business into 
successful operation, his death 
may constitute a major blow to the 
corporation. Specifically, it may 
result in (1) less efficient manage- 
ment, with a greater overhead and 
a reduced volume; (2) loss of for- 
mer customers; (3) loss or reduc- 
tion of credit; (4) depreciation in 
the value and marketability of se- 
curities; (5) necessity of securing 
and training new management; 
(6) losses from inexperience or 





mismanagement by the new offi- 
cers. 

In order to guard against such 
losses, it is frequently necessar) 
that a corporation or a business 
enterprise safeguard itself by tak- 
ing out life insurance upon th: 
life of such key individuals. This 
will supply immediate cash with 
which to offset the other losses 
mentioned, and thus to decrease 
the necessity for new or further 
credit at such time. The corpora- 
tion has an insurable interest in 
the life of its officers, and such a 
plan is recognized as sound busi- 
ness practice. 

3. Purchase of Stock of Major 
Shareholder. Frequently a key ofii- 
cer owns a substantial portion of 
the common stock of a corpora- 
tion. Again, an investor who is not 
an active officer may hold the same 
relationship. In such event, there 
is a definite financial disadvantage 
to the estate if it is forced to liqui- 
date such shares in large blocks on 
the market at one time. From the 
point of view of the corporation 
and the other shareholders, it may 
be undesirable that such a large 
block of voting stock pass into the 
hands of persons who are unfamil- 
iar with the corporation’s opera- 
tions. Again, from the corpora- 
tion’s point of view and that of the 
other shareholders, the flooding of 
the market by such shares may 
seriously depress the price of such 
securities. 

In such instances, it may be very 
desirable to have an agreement 
worked out for the sale of such 
securities either to the corporation 
or to other major shareholders, 
which agreement is supported by 
life insurance upon the life of 
such major shareholder. Such in- 
surance can be carried either di- 
rectly by the corporation or by one 
or several other stockholders. In 
the case of the corporation, this 
permits the corporation to acquire 
a fund for such purpose without 
working a hardship in any one 
year, and, by retirement of suca 
shares, to increase the value of he 
remaining securities. In the case 
of insurance carried by the shsre- 
holders, there is another distinct 
advantage over purchase by ihe 
corporation, in that it results in 
increasing their individual ho!d- 
ings or interests in the corporat on 
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without increasing the corporate 
assets. This has certain tax advan- 
tages. In any event, such insur- 
ance fund constitutes a means of 
indemnification against the obliga- 
tions imposed upon all parties to 
such agreements — assuring per- 
formance, yet without undue hard- 
ship to any party. 

4. Survivors’ Compensation. 
Upon the death of a key individ- 
ual, whether in a corporation or a 
partnership, in the event the busi- 
ness is to continue, a far greater 
responsibility is thrown upon those 
officers or partners who remain. It 
is their risk to carry on not only 
their former duties but, in addi- 
tion, the duties of their former 
associate. It is only natural that in 
such an event their compensation 
should be increased. 

The use of life insurance per- 
mits the creation of a fund to pro- 
vide additional compensation un- 
der such circumstances. 

5. Insurance by a Close Corpora- 
tion. If a corporation takes out in- 
surance upon the life of an officer 
for the benefit of his estate or 
widow, the premiums paid ordi- 
narily constitute additional com- 


pensation to him during his life- 
time and are taxed to him for in- 
come tax purposes. Often an in- 
dividual will incorporate a busi- 
ness, particularly where it is earn- 
ing less than $25,000, partially be- 
cause of the possible income tax 
saving which may be derived. If 
he is the sale or practically the 
sole stockholder, it may be very 
desirable for the corporation to 
carry insurance upon his life for 
its benefit, providing the alter ego 
rule is not brought into operation 
under all the particular circum- 
stances. There is a sound business 
reason for carrying such insur- 
ance, as his death may otherwise 
practically demolish the possibil- 
ities of continued corporate exis- 
tence. 

In such an event, the payment 
of premiums by the corporation 
woud not usually constitute addi- 
tional income to such officer dur- 
ing his lifetime, and he secures the 
benefit of the lower corporate in- 
come tax rate. There are three 
things which must be watched in 
this connection. (1) The receipt of 
the insurance funds will increase 


the value of the shares which will 
pass to his heirs and will thus be 
subject, indirectly, to estate and 
inheritance taxes. (2) If the 
amounts of such insurance are ex- 
cessive, the accumulations rule 
may be applied by the Internal 
Revenue Department and the cor- 
porate income taxed at a higher 
surtax rate because of such un- 
reasonable accumulation of sur- 
plus. (3) If the principal stock- 
holder has been abusing the corpo- 
rate entity for personal purposes 
in other matters, and is clearly 
using the insurance device for per- 
sonal purposes rather than for 
preserving the corporate existence 
and solidarity following his death, 
the corporation may be held his 
“alter ego,” or other self, and the 
plan will fail. ” 

However, applied in moderation 
and upon a justified scale, such in- 
surance can be extremely useful, 
particularly where such officer 
creates a trust to administer the 
interest in the corporation, the as- 
sets of which corporation would 
include, of course, the funds re- 

Continued on page 82 





“ a> C a Agency Forces Plan 
ne For HAVANA Meeting 


Members of the agency organi- | 
| 


—— ~ ~* in January. 


, Recognition of top producers 
during 1954 will be the major fea- | 
ture of the business sessions. 


So ee INSURANCE COMPANY 
, wt ON, uel HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Virginia | 


More than © AA Century of Secvewe 
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zation of Atlantic Life will hold 


their 1955 convention in Havana 


“S"™~ Leading field underwriters and 

oa< their wives are to sail from Miami 
o_o ~.e, and spend 4 days and 3 nights in 
a a =CCuba. The famed Hotel Nacional 


is the site of the convention. 
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Low Cost Policy 


Fidelity’s new low cost policy, the Fidelity 
Special, has created a remarkable sales record 


FIDO 


A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 





since its introduction several months ago. 





| This policy, written $15,000 minimum, carries 
a very low cost with low premiums, 
substantial dividends and high cash values. 


It has raised a large number of normally 
$10,000 sales to $15,000 or more. Thus far, 
$23,400 has been the average... 
combined with Term Riders, the average has been 
much higher. Written sub-standard as 
well as standard . . . commission rates the same 
as for the Company’s regular Ordinary Life. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA © PENNSYLVANIA 
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Estate Planning 
Continued from page 81 


ceived upon his death from such 
insurance. In addition, since the 
liberalization of Section 115 (g) 
(3), this provides a means of pro- 
viding liquidity to the estate of a 
major stockholder, under proper 
circumstances, without undue loss. 

6. Employee Benefit Plans. In 
order to keep key personnel inter- 
ested in continued employment, it 
is often necessary to create em- 
ployees’ plafis, including bonus, 
profit sharing, and pension trusts 
for the benefit of such employees. 
One feature of such a program is 
to provide retirement! benefits for 
such aged and loyal employees; a 
second is to provide death benefits 
to surviving widows.¢@.nd depen- 
dents; a third is to stimulate pro- 
duction and reduce overhead ex- 
penses, thereby increasing profits. 

Particularly in the case of the 
small corporation, it is difficult to 
fund such a plan without a consid- 
erable financial reserve. The use 
of life insurance permits the crea- 
tion of such a plan out of income, 
with no undue hardship worked 
upon the corporation, and with 
definite tax advantages. Life in- 
surance funded plans are also of 
great value in programming plans 
for medical clinics. In brief, the 
major premium payments are de- 
ductible by the employer with the 


great bulk of each payment (under 
an approved plan) also not being 
taxable to the employee at the time 
of such payment. 

7. To Fund Salary Continuance 
Contract. The situation frequently 
arises where it is necessary for a 
corporation to secure an employee 
or officer possessing peculiar skills. 
Such an employee may insist upon 
a contract for a specified number 
of years at a stipulated sum, fol- 
lowing which he may be permitted 
to retire and receive a certain per- 
centage of his former salary as 
continued income. There are sev- 
eral problems presented: (1) the 
corporation may be willing to pay 
the employee even more than his 
demand for his productive period, 
but be unwilling or unable to meet 
the figure after his services have 
ended; (2) the employee will prob- 
ably not want any increased in- 
come during the period of active 
service in order to build up a per- 
sonal retirement plan, as heavy in- 
come tax payments during that 
period may take substantially all 
of such increase; (3) the employee 
may be dubious of the corpora- 
tion’s continued financial ability 
following the termination of his 
services. 

In such an instance the corpo- 
ration may take out life insurance 
for its benefit upon such an indi- 
vidual, guaranteeing the receipt by 
it of the amount of the retirement 
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A man’s work should yield 
pleasure as well as profit. 
In that respect, insurance 
men are fortunate. When 
disaster strikes your insureds 
you know that your services 
have greatly reduced the 
financial loss. There’s satis- 
faction—pleasure—in such 
knowledge. And never more 
so than when you have 
placed the risk with such a 
fine old company as Dubuque 
F. & M. Dubuque’s multiple 
line facilities have recently 
been expanded—greatly 
increasing your opportunities 
for pleasant profits. Ask us 
for the interesting details. 















income specified, commencing upon 
the date that the active employ- 
ment is to end. This would be a 
reasonable corporate expense, no 
more onerous than the additional 
salary it was willing to pay, re- 
sulting in direct benefit to it, and 
such a plan would spread its 
future liability over a period of 
present years. By making the pol- 
icy payable to itself in fixed 
amounts upon the given date, it 
receives a fund which may be ear- 
marked for the purposes desired, 
and thereby does not jeopardize its 
financial position in later years. 
Since the fund is payable solely to 
the corporation, there is no annual 
income to the employee resulting 
from such premium payments if 
the original contract was properly 
drawn. His receipt of income from 
such source is postponed until the 
payments are actually made by the 
corporation following his retire- 
ment, thus postponing any income 
tax question to a time when his 
income is far less and the tax in- 
cidence is much less severe. 

8. Group Policies. One of the 
commonly recognized devices for 
promoting harmony between man- 
agement and labor, and for reduc- 
ing labor turnover, is by the carry- 
ing of group insurance policies 
upon the lives and health of the 
employees. Whenever a loss occurs 
to the dependents of an employee 
by reason of his illness or death, 
even though not connected with 
the employment, the employer 
feels a certain moral responsibil- 
ity. It is to the employer’s interest 
to see that provision is made for 
the employees in such circum- 
stances. Life insurance and acci- 
dent and health insurance fill 4 
much needed role in this regard. 
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Count ‘em As We Hear ‘em 


If “New England” has been a bit 
rough on multi-peril dwelling pack- 
ages in recent columns, please re- 
member that it is our first business 
to report the pulse of the people— 
to count ’em as we hear ’em. A 
late-1954 evaluation might be: En- 
thusiasm for packages varies di- 
rectly with money-quality of clien- 
tele served. It seems to take a line 
ranging from zero for low income 
groups, then sharply upward for 
upper income clients, then sharply 
downward for top money brackets. 
Perhaps, as insurance education 
progresses, there will be a notice- 
able over-all warming to the idea 
of protection in a package. At the 
moment, however, no one is willing 
to be quoted that the underwriters 
have any conclusive solutions. 

The following item is a Hart- 
ford-based veteran fire engineer’s 
view of the current sales situation. 
Read, the first time, for amuse- 
ment. If you have another moment, 
read it again—between the lines. 


Just Sift, Add Water 


“Ready Mix” is the trend. Pies, 
cakes, cookies, concrete, insecti- 
cides and many other materials of 
a composite nature are being pack- 
aged and sold on the basis of con- 
venience, quality, price, competi- 
tion. “Just sift, add water,” the 
merchandisers promise, “and you’ll 
never have it so good.” 


In the past few years, insurance 
underwriters have joined in hot 
pursuit of the same readymix 
trend—especially in the private 
dwelling field. A confusing variety 
of so-called “broad form,” “all 
risk,” “éomprehensive,” “anything- 
anybody-anywhere” contracts have 
been concocted and packaged. 


Whenever a product or service 
is standardized—to make it work 
most of the time for most of the 
people—it is not possible to allow 
for any one individual’s personal 
likes, dislikes, needs, wants. 

Your wife may have discovered, 
for example, that her favorite cake 
mix tastes “better” when milk is 
added instead of water. Perhaps 
a spoonful of sugar or a pinch of 
salt is “just what it needs.” Then, 
of course, it is no longer readymix. 
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When we insurance chefs recom- 
mend one of our readymix recipes 
to a customer, let’s still remember 
the flour, baking powder, salt, 
sugar, eggs, milk and raisins which 
are displayed in full view on our 
shelves. When a specific recipe can 
be improved with, say, a handful 
of raisins, let’s make sure we sell 
the raisins. It’s the only way we 
can prevent the indigestion of not- 
covered claims. 


1AC-gram 


The Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference, a diligent group of prop- 
erty and casualty insurance public 
relations leaders, is planning a ses- 
sion of unusual interest November 
15 at the new Hartford Statler. In- 
surance advertising problems (and 
some angwers) Will be discussed in 
panels before approximately one 
hundred members. 


CAIA Campaign 


The first important example of 
how closely agents and companies 
can work together on a common 
public relations problem is being 
demonstrated now in Connecticut. 

To explain to the public the ser- 
vices performed by local agents, the 
Connecticut Association of Insur- 
ance Agents is supplying, at cost, 
the twenty-eight coextensive loca! 
Boards with kits of professionally 
prepared advertising material. In- 
cluded are sample newspaper ads, 
thirty and sixty second radio spots. 
sales letters, folders and other 
items. The campaign will kickoff 


about the time of CAIA’s annual 
meeting at the Statler, October 28. 
Commissioner Allyn’s approval is 
expected. 

Working with the association’s 
executive secretary, W. H. Wiley, 
are: Walter Harrison and Charles 
Oaks of Travelers, Bill Doty of 
Aetna Insurance Group, Walter 
Burt of National Fire Group, Ken 
Cagney of Hartford Fire, Alden 
Taylor and John Ecklund of 
Phoenix-Connecticut Group, and 
Bob Brown and Bill O’Meara of 
Aetna Life Group. 


From “Marble Pillar” to Post 


Somewhat in the tradition of 
London Lloyd’s, a popular Hartford 
meeting place is the “Marble Pil- 
lar” restaurant near Main and 
Asylum. After he’s peeked at his 
morning mail, your favorite under- 
writer likes to pop down to the 
Pillar to talk shop over a cup of 
coffee. Here, he will expound such 
topics as: “Since when is insur- 
ance so ‘social’ that we are not sup- 
posed to make an underwriting 
profit?” Or, “What is this thing 
called ‘Allstate’?” Or, “Why is 
Ohio Farm Bureau selling an in- 
vestment fund-life insurance pack- 
age?” Or, even, “Have you seen 
the new Texas fire policy?” 

One of the most reluctantly 
given, and dearly won, fringe beng. 
fits of any salaried insurance man 
is his privilege to reflect on the 
forces and events of the day—on 
company time over a cup of coffee. 

We’re all for it, too. 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


Is Investment Quality 


Really Worth-A Premium? 


IFE insurance stocks, and the 
stocks of fire and casualty 
companies, have been active and 
strong for many months. Invest- 
ment interest, however, has cen- 
tered in what are commonly termed 
the blue chip type, that is the 
stocks of the first line companies. 
In fact, there has been considerable 
comment by experts in the insur- 
ance field as to the relative values 
existing between the top names, 
such as Connecticut General, Lin- 
coln National, Hartford Fire, In- 
surance Co. of North America, and 
other companies that for one rea- 
son or another are not given top 
rating. 


Puzzling Situation 


This is all very mystifying, par- 
ticularly as the blue chips continue 
to hold their own or’ push ahead 
despite the apparent high value 
placed on the shares while other 
securities still sell at a discount 
from book value. 

The mystery, if it can be so 
called, is not, however, confined to 
the insurance stock field. It is 


quite noticeable among the securi- 
ties listed on the leading stock ex- 
changes of the country. 


The big 
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names, or we might say the ac- 
cepted names, have led the strong 
advance that the market has had, 
not only since September, 1953, but 
on advances in 1951 and 1952. 

Many second line companies with 
enviable records of earning power 
have not attracted investment fol- 
lowing and have either lagged con- 
siderably behind the first name 
companies or remained dormant, 
as far as price fluctuation is con- 
cerned. As an example, du Pont 
during the last year has ‘increased 
about 51 per cent, Westinghouse 
87 per cent, General Electric 100 
per cent, Allied Chemical 63 per 
cent, Standard Oil of New Jersey 
46 per cent, Texas Co. 100 per cent, 
and so on through many of the 
leading companies in different in- 
dustries. On the other hand, the 
so-called red chips, or the second 
and third companies in an industry, 
have done comparatively little. 
American Cyanamid, as an ex- 
ample, has improved 12 per cent in 
the same period, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal 22 per cent, Ohio Oil 38 per 
cent, Abbott Laboratories 22 per 
cent and American Brake Shoe 32 
per cent. 

Good reasons can be advanced as 
to why some of these second line 











companies have not done as well as 
the leaders, and the arguments can 
go on indefinitely. The point will be 
made that as the market progresses 
and broadens out these so-called 
red chips will become the market 
leaders. That may be true, but 
even so the question still remains: 
Why have the stocks of the leading 
corporations of the country, sot 
only in the industrial field, but in 
the life insurance field, and the fire 
and casualty fields, persisted in at- 
tracting more aggressive buying 
than the lesser lights? 

One reason undoubtedly is that 
the security markets for a number 
of years have been dominated by 
what might be termed professional 
interest, that is the managers of 
pension funds, common stock funds, 
retirement funds, investment trust 


, funds, and personal trusts. Many of 


these managers are restricted as to 
the percent of the portfolio that 
goes into common stock and are also 
subject to review by finance com- 
mittees, boards of directors, outside 
auditors, legal and _ semi-legal 
bodies. 

In many of these cases, if invest- 
ment in common stocks is per- 
mitted, the ownership of the best 
name companies is likely to be sub- 
ject to less criticism. 


Not Questionable 


If the timing turns out to be poor 
and the investment is below cost 
for awhile, the holding of such 
stellar names as Standard Oil of 
New Jersey or American Tele- 
phone, is not apt to raise em- 
barassing questions from a review- 
ing committee. 

The fear of criticism is no doubt 
a restraining factor in many cases, 
and even where there is more lee- 
way, a list of securities consisting 
of well-known names no doubt con- 
veys a more immediately good im- 
pression, regardless of the market 
value of the portfolio. These may 
be some of the reasons why the 
blue chips are so much in favor 
today. 

There is, however, a sounder 
reason that is probably the root 
cause of the preference for the 
securities of the larger and better 
known companies. This reasen 1S 
that we have entered, and are 
likely to have with us for some 
years to come, an expanding period 
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ot development which requires 
asiute management, salable prod- 
ucts and constant growth. A cor- 
ollary to this type of development 
is intense competition. 

[f you see such a period ahead, 
or have seen it coming during the 
past few years, you probably sense 
that the safest place to put money 
that is expected to grow and serve 
some future purpose, is with those 
companies that have demonstrated 
in One way or another an ability to 
adjust to the times. Although the 
so-called second line companies may 
do a commendable job of staying 
in business and gradually improv- 
ing position, there is more assur- 
ance that the leading firms will not 
only have the resources that are 
always necessary to growth, but 
will probably have the manage- 
ment, the product and the research 
ability to keep in front of the pa- 
rade. If you are convinced that the 
outlook for the country is extreme- 
ly favorable under the so-called 
Atomic Age and all that goes with 
it in the many satellite activities, 
then it would seem wise to place 
your investment money where it is 
likely to be most productive. 

Even so, it is well to remember 
that past performance is no guar- 
anty of future success. The head- 
line companies—the du Ponts, the 
General Electrics and the Jerseys 
—may and probably will stay in 
front, but some new and ac- 
tive companies, with youthful en- 
ergy and vision, will also come 
along and in time become the in- 
dustrial giants of tmorrow. With 
such tools as electronics and the 
ever widening outlook for atomic 
power, the growth possibilities in 
new fields is tremendous. 


Eternal Vigilance 


It behooves all investors to keep 
a careful watch as the future un- 
folds, so as not to be blinded by 
rules and assumptions of the past. 
Even a bright blue chip can fade, 
or from excessive enthusiasm reach 
a price far out of line with the 
rosy future that is anticipated. 

These thoughts are purely from 
the investment point of view, and 
Projected for several years in ad- 
vance, on markets that have been 
to a large degree professionally 
dominated. Should the general pub- 
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lice decide to take an interest in 
securities, as has been done fre- 
quently in the past, and less ex- 
perienced or speculatively inclined 
management start operating new 
funds, then it is highly likely that 
the secondary companies, or red 
chips, could make sizable market 
gains and could actually become 
the leaders in market activity. This, 
however, we repeat, would be more 
of the speculative type of buying, 
good only for the comparatively 
short term and would not be based 
on the longer term outlook for the 
country as a whole. 


Quality Endures 


Such excesses always go to ex- 
tremes, with the result that a time 
comes when the good suffer with 
the bad. The end result would be 
that whereas all securities would 
probably depreciate in value dur- 
ing the corrective phase of such 
speculate excesses, the intrinsic 
value of the quality companies 
would remain. This intrinsic value 
rests on the solid base of manage- 
ment, product and research and 
pays off through a resurgence in 
the market value of the securities 
responding to persistent earning 
power. 

To those who want to take full 
advantage of the expanding era 
that appears to be ahead, a port- 
folio should have a sound backlog 
of the best companies in each of 
the industries that have a possibil- 
ity of sharing in the growth of the 
country. If second line investments 
are made, they should be in the in- 
dustries where the outlook is un- 
usually favorable and then with 
full knowledge that the investment 
is more of a speculation than the 
balance of the portfolio. 

It is easy to be carried away 
with the excitement of the moment, 
particularly when uninformed trad- 
ing becomes important, but careful 
thinking as to the future prospects 
of the country, as well as the in- 
dividual company, should result 
in the maintenance of a soundly 
balanced portfolio regardless of 
whether, at any particular moment, 
certain second line securities ap- 
pear to be grossly under-valued. 
Quality is likely to pay off much 
more surely in the highly competi- 
tive period ahead of us. 


YOU'LL FIND 


it profitable to check with us 
when you want to make the bes? 
possible placement of business. 


$1} Billions | 5} Billion 


of life insurance in 
in force assets 





If you are a full-time agent of another com- 
pany, see us first for business you will not 
be able to place with your own company. 


Sé 


from coast-to-coast 


policyowners 


BANKERS fe COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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When most people listen to an agent's 
“pitch,” they do so with open ears—and 
eyes. Insurance is that important! That’s 
why we've carefully prepared for the use 
of our agents a colorful, well-organized 
VISUAL SALES MANUAL that not only 
tells the prospect why he should buy—it 
SHOWS him as well. This manual has 
been the clincher on many a sale for our 
agents. It sets forth visually, graphically 
and dramatically all the salient features 
of our flexible, low cost policies.* Merely 
drop us a line or call, and we'll be glad 
to demonstrate what it can do for you too. 
*Non-Can A & H, Lifetime Coverages, 
Franchise, Camp, Association and 
Professional Group, etc. 





Mutual Insurance Company 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Operating in Pa., Ohio, Del., Md., Va., 
W.Va., N.C., S.C., Ga., Fla., Wash, D.C. 
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Social Security 


Continued from page 34 


ernment: The new law now cov- 
ers most employees of the federal 
government who are not covered 
by another retirement system. 
Citizens employed outside the 
U. S.: American citizens employed 
by foreign subsidiaries of domes- 
tic corporations may be covered 
by social security if the parent 
corporation enters into an agree- 
ment with the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment to pay the combined em- 
ployer-employee social security 
tax for all the American citizens 


employed by its foreign sub- 
sidiary. 
Employed fishermen: Persons 


employed in the fishing industries 
(both part-time and _ full-time 
workers) are now covered by the 
law regardless of the tonnage of 
the vessels on which they are em- 
ployed or the nature of the catch. 

Employed “home-workers”: 
People who work for business 
firms but do the work at home— 
for example, sewing, telephoning, 
or addressing envelopes—no 
longer have to be subject to licens- 
ing regulations of the state in 
which they work in order to get 
social security credit for their 
work. 


Part 2: Increased Payments to 
Persons Now Getting Monthly 
Payments 


People now getting old-age and 
survivors insurance payments will 
have their monthly checks in- 
creased beginning with the check 
to be mailed early in October. The 
minimum payment of $25 to a re- 
tired worker has been raised to 
$30, and the old’ maximum pay- 
ment of $85 has gone up to $98.50. 
This means an increase in pay- 
ments to retired workers of $5 or 
more a month. 

Families of retired workers and 
survivors of those who have died 
will also get increases. Where 
there is only one survivor draw- 
ing benefits, that is, just a widow, 
widower, child, or parent alone, 
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that person will receive at least 
$30 a month. In some cases this 
will mean an increase of $11.20 
a month. 


Part 3: Increased Payments for 
Future Beneficiaries 


People who start getting old- 
age and survivors insurance pay- 
ments in the future will get higher 
benefits than they would have re- 
ceived under the old law. The in- 
creases, however, will not be fig- 
ured in the same way as the 
increases to families already re- 
ceiving monthly checks. 

To understand the change in 
this part of the law, you will first 
need to understand how the pay- 
ments are figured. 

The amount of a retired work- 
er’s benefit is figured by first find- 
ing his average earnings from his 
official social security record. 
From his average earnings, using 
a formula given in the law, the 
amount of a worker’s retirement 
payment is. figured. Benefits to 
other members of the family are 


figured from the amount of the 
worker’s benefit. (See table of 
benefits, below.) 
The new law increases benefit 
payments for workers retiring in 
the future in these three ways: 
by counting earnings up to 
$4200 each year commencing 
in 1955; 

by dropping out some of the 
years of lower earnings (or 
no earnings) in figuring aver- 
age earnings; 

by using a new formula for fig- 

uring the worker’s benefit 
from his average earnings. 

Dropping out years of low (or 
no) income: If you first become 
eligible for old-age insurance after 
August 1954, or have 1% years of 
covered work after June 1953, or 
if you meet certain other require- 
ments, up to 4 of these low-income 
years can be dropped out in figur- 
ing your average earnings. If you 
have had 5 or more years of cov- 
ered work, one more year can be 
dropped out. 

Using a new formula: Under 


OASI Benefits Figured 
Under the 1954 Benefit Formula 


(Based on earnings after 1950) 


Retirement Benefits 


= 


Survivors Benefits 








Widow and Widow and 

















Average Worker’s Worker Widow, 
monthly earnings monthly and child, etc. 1 child 2 children 
after 1950* benefit wife 
$ 45 $ 30.00 $ 45.00 $30.00 $ 45.00 $ 50.20 
100 55.00 82.50 41.30 82.60 82.60 
110 60.50 90.80 45.40 90.80 90.90 
120 62.50 93.80 46.90 93.80 96.00 
130 64.50 96.80 48.40 96.80 104.00 
140 66.50 99.80 49.90 99.80 112.00 
150 68.50 102.80 51.40 102.80 120.00 
160 70.50 105.80 52.90 105.80 128.00 
170 72.50 108.80 54.40 108.80 136.00 
180 74.50 111.80 55.90 111.80 144.00 
190 76.50 114.80 57.40 114.80 152.00 
200 78.50 117.80 58.90 117.80 157.10 
210 80.50 120.80 60.40 120.80 161.20 
220 82.50 123.80 61.90 123.80 165.10 
230 84.50 126.80 63.40 126.80 169.20 
240 86.50 129.80 64.90 129.80 173.10 
250 88.50 132.80 66.40 132.80 177.20 
260 90.50 135.80 67.90 135.80 181.10 
270 92.50 138.80 69.40 138.80 185.20 
280 94.50 141.80 70.90 141.80 189.10 
290 96.50 144.80 72.40 144.80 193.20 
300 98.50 147.80 73.90 147.80 197.10 
310 100.50 150.80 75.40 150.80 200.00 
320 102.50 153.80 76.90 153.80 200.00 
330 104.50 156.80 78.40 156.80 200.00 
340 106.50 159.80 79.90 159.80 200.00 
350 108.50 162.80 81.40 162.80 200.00 





* After drop-out of up to 5 years of lowest (or no) earnings. 
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the new law the worker’s retire- 
ment payment is figured by taking 
55 per cent of the first $110 of his 
average monthly earnings and 
adding 20 per cent of the next 
$240 of his average earnings. 

There are certain limits above 
which total family benefits can- 
not go. The total monthly amount 
cannot exceed 80 per cent of the 
worker’s average monthly earn- 
ings, or $200, whichever is less. 
(However, application of the 80 
per cent maximum cannot reduce 
the family benefit below $50 or 
1% times the worker’s benefit 
amount, whichever is the larger 
figure.) 


Part 4: If You Work after Your. 
Payments Could Start 


The conditions under which 
monthly benefits can be paid while 
you are working has been changed. 
If you are 72 years of age or over 
you may still accept the checks re- 
gardless of the amount of your 
earnings. If you are under 72, pay- 
ments will be made after the end 
of 1954 under the conditions ex- 
plained below: 

Beginning January 1, 1955, you 
can be paid old-age and survivors 
insurance checks even though you 
will earn as much as $1,200 in the 
year. Earnings from any kind of 
employment or _ self-employment 
are counted. 

If you earn more than $1,200 in 
a year while you are under 72 
years of age, benefits are not pay- 
able for some months of the year. 
The table below shows the num- 
ber of checks payable for different 
amounts of earnings if you work 
throughout the year: 


Number of 

Monthly Bene- 

Earnings fits Payable 
$1,200 or less...... 12 
1,200.01 - $1,280...... 11 
1,280.01 = 1,860...... 10 
1,860.01 - 1,440...... 9 
1,440.01 - 1,520...... 8 
1,520.01 - 1,600...... 7 
1,600.01 - 1,680...... 6 
1,680.01 - 1,760...... 5 
1,760.01 - 1,840...... 4 
1,840.01 - 1,920...... 3 
1,920.01 - 2,000...... 2 
2,000.01 - 2,080...... 1 
2,080.01 or more...... 0 
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Part 5: If You Are Disabled Or 
Become Disabled 


If you are totally disabled and 
have been totally disabled over a 
period of 6 months or more, you 
may apply beginning January 
1955 to have your earnings record 
“frozen” during the period of your 
disability to protect your benefit 
rights and your benefit amount. 

If you should become totally 


disabled in the future, your earn- 
ings record can be frozen after 
your disability has existed for at 
least 6 months. 

If your record is frozen, the 
period in which you were totally 
disabled (before age 65) will not 
be used in figuring your average 
earnings and will not be used in 
figuring the length of time you 
must work to qualify for benefits. 
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Opening for Second 
General Agency 


CHICAGO TERRITORY 


We are interested in placing a second General 
Agency in the city of Chicago, Illinois. 

If you are interested, contact Agency Depart- 
ment, Peoples Life Insurance Company. Your 
reply will be held in strict confidence. 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


"The Friendly Company” 


° Indiana 











red 


QUICK-SETTLING CINCH 


(genus producerus) 


Never out on a limb with clock-watching » 
clients waiting for claims to be settled. Keeps 
in shape by running to American-Associated 
to place his business. Our Claim Department 
keeps its hour-glass figure — and protects 
Producers’ reputations — by out-racing the 
clock to provide the swift, fair claim service 
for which we're known. 


AMERICAN-ASSOCIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 
SAINT LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 
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America’s No.1 Plan 


HOSPITALIZATION 


Pays your clients and their families as 
much as $1500.00 for each sickness or 
accident when confined in any hospital. 


Pays up to $300.00 surgical schedule. 


Not limited as to number of disabilities 
covered in any one year. 


Choice of doctor and service. 


Full commissions on first and renewal 
premiums. 


Adds more volume faster, serves all 
clients better. 


Ask for contract details today. 


CONTINENTAL 


CASUALTY COMPANY ° CHICAGO . 


America’s ONLY Department 
Store of A&H&H Insurance JS 
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Gist Year of 


Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has 
paid $190,000,000 to Policyholders and Bene- 
ficiaries since organization September 5, 1894 
.-« The Company also holds over $83,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 102,000 and Insurance in force 
is approximately $220,000,000 . . . The State 
Life offers Splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date training 
and service facilities—for those qualified. 


w w 


THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Murvat Lacat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 


” 
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